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STEEL MILL JOB - for ladies only! 


@ While most of the 275,000 U.S. Steel workers 
are men, there is one very important job which 
is entrusted to women only. That job is the in- 
spection, or assorting of tin plated steel sheets 
from which cans are made. It’s a big job, for each 
year United States Steel produces enough of 
these sheets to make twelve billion cans. 

It is hard to explain why women are better 
than men in this precise inspection service, but 
they seem to have a better capacity for ob- 
servation. 

An experienced girl minutely inspects and 
sorts about ten thousand sheets a day. But even 


though this is exacting work, there is always a 
waiting list of applicants. For the women who 
work at this job feel, and quite rightly, that they 
are doing one of the most important jobs in the 
steel industry. 

But whether the job be inspecting tin plate, 
or a ten-ton length of steel rail... making carpet 
tacks or bridge girders . . . U.S. Steel puts the 
same kind of trust in every one of its 275,000 
workers. That’s one of the most important 
reasons why, when you buy anything tagged 
with the famous U-S-S label, you can be sure 
the steel is quality steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


What is the construction industry's 
most effective weapon against antiquated 
methods, high wages and material costs? 

‘Will the coming boom in television 
sound the death-knell for radio? What are 
the prospects for coast-to-coast video net- 
works? 

What’s the 1949 investment outlook for 
chemicals? Are increased capital require- 
ments anticipated? ° 

Can leading petroleum companies main- 
tain present. profit peaks? Will inflation 
keep the industry on a high cost plateau? 

Will American railroads, already bat- 
tling hard to boost low-level earnings, be 
able to buck soaring costs, hampering 
Federal regulations? 

Are automobile prices expected to go 
up another notch? Can pent-up demand 
and peak purchasing power hold earnings 
up in view of shortages and high costs? 

These are only a few samples of the 
vital questions that will receive authorita- 


tive answers in the January 1 issue of 


FORBES, 

For ‘this big first-of-the-year issue, and 
the magazine’s first Annual Report on 
American Industry, Forses editors, writ- 
ers, and researchers have been garnering 
expert-backed facts for the past half year. 
Highly detailed, comprehensive, styled 
for simplified reading, this January 1 issue 
will be a thorough survey and analysis of 
key American industries, will be a long 
jump from a mere end-of-the-year review. 
Instead, these studies will appraise. each 
industry’s present status (including that 
of specific companies), analyze invest- 
ment prospects, foreshadow what’s to 
comé in the months ahead. 

The final draft of each article is now 
being prepared by specialists in their 
fields, after months of interviews with 
company executives, production, sales and 
research men, and industry experts in im- 
surance firms, brokerage houses, banks, 
etc. 

If you're looking for authoritative 
guidance as to the business and financial 
status of America’s vital industries, you 
can’t fail to find plenty of “meat” in this 
issue. Whether you're a small or large 
investor, a small business man or a ty- 
coon, this first annual Report on Ameri- 
can Industry will be invaluable as a 
source’ of information about key U. S. 
companies and industries. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


High spots of the January 1 issue will 
also include regular features such as the 
Washington Preview and Business Pipe- 
line, B. C. Forbes’ Fact & Comment and 
Forecast pages, Investment Pointers, and, 
in Forses’ 39th quarterly forecast of 
overall business conditions, a poll of our 
panel of front-rank economists as to what’s 
ahead for the new year’s first quarter. 
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Seal for Pavement Life Insurance 


Life insurance for pavement . . . the 
critical expansion-contraction joints 
on concrete highways, streets and 
landing strips. 

But, improperly sealed, dirt steals 
in. Moisture seeps to the subgrade. 
Damage results. 

Ordinary sealing compounds be- 
come brittle in cold weather, soft 
and flowing when it’s hot. They lose 
flexibility . . . develop faulty bonds 
ee» require frequent maintenance. 


To correct this, Flintkote devel- 
oped rubber-bearing, thermoplastic 
Flintseal*. Thoroughly tested under 
actual service conditions, Flintseal 
remains extensible and compressible 
in extreme temperatures. Its bond 
remains sound and tight for years. . 
cutting maintenance costs to a.new 
low. 

_Again Flintkote’s application of 
research to specific problems con- 
tributes to industry. “Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


‘Do you have a special problem con- 
cerning asphalt coatings and emul- 
sions . . . adhesives and saturants... 
dispersions of rubbers and res- 
ins.. automotive, railway or 
marine protective coatings .. . 
roofings, sidings or insulations? 


We'd like to help. Write today. The 

Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, New York; 
55th and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles 54, California; 30th 
Street, Long Branch, Toronto 
14, Ontario. 


, PROTECT! — 


FLINTKOTE 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY - PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Don't expect Congress to run wild. 


Good stocks are not dear. 


Most commodities are quite hight 
enough. 


Too much installment buying. 


Has real estate seen its zenith, both in 
prices and activity? 


A poor time to buy a home, unless un 
avoidable. 


Prophesy: The Wagner Law will not} 
be restored. 


Britain’s self-sacrifice is bearing fruit. 


The bloom is wearing off the hotel 
boom. 


Florida isn’t crowded. 


The fourth-round wage increase will 
be mild—and not universal. 


A post-Christmas retail trade lull is 
likely. 


Interest rates seem headed slightly. 
higher. 


Operating American ships has become 
threateningly costly. 


Radios are in oversupply. 


Banked-up orders for certain other | 
household appliances have disappeared. 


Latin-American countries, on the | 
whole, are better off than ever before. 


Prediction: Russia will soon pull in her” 
horns somewhat. 


Strive to provide your own social se-~ 
curity. 


An increase in the Federal minimum 
wage wouldn't hurt. 


Congress should greatly increase de- 
preciation allowances. Z 


To insure continued excellent telephone” 
service, some rate advances are in 
order. 

Guess: 1949 will do fairly well. 

But 1950 or ’51 or ’52?P? 

Make Christmas merry—for others! 


Forbe: 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 


* 





; Early tipoff on how far Congress will go along with Truman's program will come in 

_first days of new session, when House Democrats make up their minds on who serves on 

_what committees. Key spot is Rules Committee, Capitol Hill's most potent group, 
which decides what bills get a green light for floor action. 





When Republicans won House control 2 years ago, they made sure Rules Committee 
would prove no obstacle in way of plans of GOP leaders. They made it a 12-man commit- 
tee, 8 Republicans and 4 Democrats. In 8lst Congress, Democrats will enjoy an even 
greater numerical margin than GOP has now, so it is a dead cinch ruling party will in- 
sist on retaining 2-1 ratio. 


Catch is that even if all 5 Democratic vacancies on a 12-man Rules Committee are 
filled by extreme liberals, a 6-6 stalemate could result. Two conservative Southern- 
ers, Reps. Cox of Georgia and Smith of Virginia, are veteran members of Rules who ex- 
pect to be reappointed. If so, and they voted with a solid bloc of 4 Republicans, New 
Deal legislation could be hampered if not ashcanned. 





Rules Committee chairman will be Rep. Sabath, aged Chicagoan and unrecon- 
structed New Dealer. He will go all the way with Truman, just as he did for FDR. But 
he may have an even rougher road than in his previous tenure, when he was often 
thwarted by a coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 





Republicans also face a minor Rules Committee problem. Five of 8 present GOP 
members were re-elected. All 5 can't squeeze into 4 seats. Another complication is 
that retiring Majority Leader Halleck is an ex=-member who may want his old job back in 
preference to serving as minority whip. Present 3 top ranking GOP committee mem- 
bers--Allen of Illinois, Brown of Ohio, and Wadsworth of New York--are sure to 
retain their jobs. 





+ 


HOOVER COMMISSION--Bureaucrats who jumped with joy at election returns, confident 
their own orbits would not be disturbed by any government reorganization, are all 
a-twitter again. White House has gone out of its way to endorse many findings Hoover 
Commission of government reorganization will present to Congress Jan. 13. Recom- 
mended changes include: 








1. At least 1 and maybe 2 new departments, headed by a cabinet officer. 
'2. Lumping all other non-regulatory agencies into 5 or 6 "administrations" pat- 
terned after Veterans' Administration. 
5S. Status of such regulatory bodies as SEC and ICC, which are primarily respon- 
Sive to Congress and are not a part of Executive branch, would remain unchanged. 











If above blueprint is voted by Congress, some 60 agencies now reporting directly to 

_ President would be reduced to about 16. Reshuffling of bureaus is only a part of Hoo- 
ver Commission plan. Hoover says that if Congress swallows his full dose, Government 
Should save $3 billion annually and still render same services as now. 


INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS--Law passed over Truman's veto last June to redefine "em- 
Ployees" for Social Security tax purposes could be erased from statute books by New 
Deal liberals of 8lst Congress. Rep. Dingell, Michigan Demo- (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


RUBBER Heralding a new era in rubber manufacturing, "cold rubber," the new, longer 

wearing synthetic, is on the verge of mass production. Government-owned rubber- 
making plants are already converting to this improved general purpose product, should 
complete change-over in 1949. Regarded by some technologists as the first real com- 
mercial threat to the long reign of natural rubber, its development not only means 
better tires for motorists, but holds the promise of wide application in the field of 
industrial rubber products as well as in household usage. 


TELEVISION Manufacturers are setting their sights for 2 million new television sets 
next year. While small in comparison with radio set production, dollar sales 
present a very different picture. For example, while the number of television receivers 
turned out this year represents less than 4% of total set output, they brought in more 
than 23% of the set manufacturers’ dollar volume... . Engineers are now most concerned 
with decreasing the size of television antennas, plan to incorporate them inside the set, 
Same as radio. . . . Supply of cathode ray tubes will control the number of sets produced 


next year. Cost? Maybe some decrease, but not much--labor and material prices are 
trending upward. 








CONSTRUCTION Material supply will be ample next year, with possible exception of iron 
and steel. Millwork, troublesome this year, should be more readily avail- 
able, while gypsum products should be removed from the shortage list. Tight labor supply 
is expected to ease. Lumber is rapidly entering a buyers' market, as decided softening, 
especially in lower grades, is evident. Don't look for much lowering in construction 
costs, however. ... In the works: a large volume of pre-fabricated homes in the 
$5-7,000 class. . . . Further pressure for low-cost homes will be exerted by savings and 


loan associations, which are pledging the major portion of their funds for use in build- 
ing houses under $10,000. 


DISTRIBUTION Manufacturers are preparing for an accelerated buyers’ market. They 

report that the one field in which demand is still far in excess of supply 
is in competent salesmen, who are described as a real war casualty. Problem is being 
met in various ways: selective enlargement of sales forces, intensive re-education 
programs, aggressive sales aids. Latter include better packaging, increased advertis-=- 
ing budgets, improved customer service facilities. 





INSURANCE For the first time since 1942, life insurance investments in the securities 
of business and industry represent the largest block of policyholder 

funds at work. Current $18 billion total is 80% larger than similar investments prior 

to the war, says the Institute of Life Insurance, which reports further that real estate 


holdings have topped $1 billion for the first time since 1944. Largest single block is 
in commercial properties. 


PURCHASING Extreme conservatism is the order of the day, according to the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, who state that their members' policy is 
to reduce inventories to lowest workable limits. 98% reporting are now within the hand- 
to-mouth to 90 days commitment range, a 10% increase over a few months ago. .. . Except 
for the movement in non-ferrous metals, the price situation shows a continuing level- 
ing off, with a stronger trend to decline. Hard-to-get commodities: aluminum, lead, 
copper, zinc, nickel, steel, cadmium, cement, coke, nails and tin. In somewhat easier 


Supply at present are: alcohol, coal, fuel oil, lumber, lard oil, lubricating oil and 
soda ash. 
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| AGRICULTURE 





Having beaten last year's 
production and sales fig- 





ures, the farm equipment industry is pre- 


paring for another banner year in 1949. 
Optimism still prevails, despite the de- 
pressive effects inherent in diversion of 
steel to defense and ECA programs, as well 
as the possibility of lower farm income. 


Warm homes are assured this 
Winter. Oil men believe 
there'll be enough heating oil available 
through the season to take care of all 
needs, even though demand this year will 
run 13% higher than last. Favorable outlook 
is based on the fact that greater supplies 
are in storage, there's been a record- 
breaking output, transportation has im- 
proved, and customers have been doing more 
forward buying. . .. Where the money goes: 
Industry economists, investigating capital 
expenditures, say that oil companies 
must invest $530 in the facilities to pro- 
vide each additional car on the road with 
gasoline, lubricating oil, etc., while 
each new truck costs the industry about 
$970 for expanded facilities. To provide 
fuel for additional home oil burners, $670 
is spent for every one installed. A Diesel 
locomotive requires an investment of $108,- 
000, and a commercial transport plane takes 
about $221,000 of the oil companies’ 
earnings. 


PETROLEUM 


AUTOMOTIVE A record production year 
seems assured, with over 5 
million units rolling off the assembly 
lines. Last 5 million year: 1929. Sig- 
nificant: Carmakers will achieve this de- 
spite the fact that full capacity has never 
been utilized... . Though the 100 millionth 
car in automotive history was turned out 
last month, and production zooms along at 
high levels, consumers can't expect earlier 
deliveries next year. Steel shortages are 
expected to continue to restrict output, 
keep it close to another 5 million 

units. . . . The independents are garnering 
a larger share of the market this year, 
should continue their good showing. 





AVIATION The aircraft parts and acces- 
sories industry is now in an era 
of expanding production, with maximum de- 


mand still some time off. This is reflected 


_in the increasing pressure exerted by air- 


craft manufacturers for speed-up in deliv- 
eries as military authorities step up 
demands. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 5) 


crat who will be 3rd ranking majority 
member of Ways & Means Committee which 
originates Social Security legisla- 
tion, will sponsor a repealer bill. 
White House, Treasury Dept., and 
Social Security Administration will 
suport Dingell, especially since 
Democrats made a campaign charge claim- 
ing this GOP=-sponsored law "deprived" 
nearly a million workers of Social 
Security coverage. However, passing a 
repeal bill will not be easy. House 
overrode veto 297-75, and Senate 65- 
12. Majority of Democrats in both 
houses voted to override. 








STEEL LEGISLATION--Having received an- 
other 6-year mandate from his constitu- 
ents, Montana Democratic Senator 

Murray hopes to get Congress to pass 

a bill he will sponsor to raise capac=- 
ity of steel industry by whatever 

means may be required. Murray will re- 
turn to chairmanship of Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

Murray thinks present steel pro= 
ductive capacity of around 10 million 
tons annually must be boosted 50%, 
if small business’ steel needs are to 
be met along with all other demands. 
Steel men belittle need for legisla- 
tion, pointing to million-ton increase 
in capacity this year, and a similar 
raise planned for 1949. However, big- 
gest fight industry will make over 
Murray bill is extent to which Govern- 
ment will interfere in private business. 








INDUSTRIALISTS IN GOV'T--Munitions Board 
Chairman Donald F. Carpenter, himself a 
business man now serving Uncle San, 

thinks industry should evolve some 
scheme. by which top=-bracket executives 
could be made available for filling major 
government jobs. Tour of duty: 2 years. 
Trouble in filling big Federal posts 

now is that those best qualified to fill 
them want no part of a Washington assign-=- 
ment. Carpenter says that one reason 

top men won't accept government offers 

is they fear entanglement in red tape. 

He doesn't deny that there is plenty of red 
tape, but sees these conditions as a 
challenge to executives with wide man- 
agement experience. 











READERS SAY 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


We were very interested in your article, 
“Industry and the Three R’s” [Nov. 1]. 
Some of the ingredients of the eight-point 
program which you outline have proved 
their value in relation to schools and man- 
agement in this area for several years. 
Others suggest new relationships which 
will meet the attention of our personnel 
who can put them into operation. 

We have a fine effectuating set-up to do 
the things you mention in our Education- 
Industry Committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. This committee is 
‘ co-chairmaned by an assistant school sup- 
erintendent and an industrial leader, and 
meets once a month for luncheon. Out of 
this relationship has grown a Summer 
workshop for teachers and céunselors. The 
school people are placed on plant payrolls, 
do actual production work alongside the 
regular workers, under the same working 
conditions and for the going wage. When 
the work period is finished, all. workshop 
participants meet for a time, write up an- 
alyses of their jobs, and exchange informa- 
tion about their experiences. 

Los Angeles employers also share in the 
education of our senior high school stud- 
ents on a 4-4 work school plan. At the 
present time we have over 5,000 students 
working for 21,140 employers on more 
than 600 different kinds of jobs. This 
work-experience plan has been in opera- 


tion five years. The results have exceeded 
our expectations.—CLaupE Owen, Super- 
visor Work Experience Section, Los An- 
geles City Board of Education, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


“LOSING BY DEFAULT” 


Re: “ “Against Our Policy.’ Bah!” by B. 
C. Forbes [Nov. 15]: 

As much as Id like to disagree, I heart- 
ily endorse Mr. Forbes’ stand that our 
business leaders aren’t vigorous defenders 
of free enterprise. 

There is no outstanding defender of 
management. Why don’t we create a Man- 
agement Lecture Bureau with trained 
speakers to present the employers’ view- 
point? 

Why isn’t there a Central Business In- 
formation Bureau that will supply facts 
and figures for the American rank and 
file? 

We, the people of America, want our 
system defended. We want abuses cor- 
rected. We want a virile, two-fisted, chal- 
lenging, smashing management at the 
helm. 

We are tired of seeing free enterprise 
lost by default. We want free enterprise 
both free and enterprising. 

Labor partisans are everywhere. And 
management? They are conspicuous by 
their silence. 

I do not underrate the capacity of the 























SK coste hetd are you Think Uo own & 


BURROUGHS. 


Only huge volume production to meet great popular 
demand makes it possible to offer this world-famed 
Burroughs adding machine at so low a price! Precision- 
built throughout for speed, accuracy, long life . . . no 
other machine at comparable price can match it. Put 
this Burroughs to work for you. Telephone your local 
Burroughs office for a demonstration today, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 

















American executive, but he must realize | 
the vast gap between his intellect and the 


American worker. He knows the answers, 
but he doesn’t publicize them. 

Orchids to Forses for crystallizing in 
print what the American public thinks in 
private.—JoHn A. Warp, New York, N. Y. 


BULLETIN. BOARDS 


The article on “Bulletin Boards,” by 
Lawrence Stessin [Nov. 15], appealed to 
me tremendously. When I was production 
vice-president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
I used Bulletin Boards as a principal me- 
dium for keeping employees informed. 

Here are some suggestions I would like 
to add to Mr. Stessin’s article: 

If some notices should have some per- 
manency, they should be replaced every 
week, preferably in another color. 

Where possible, the Boards should be 
illuminated. 

There should be reserved a space on the 
Board for emergency notices that may be 
posted any day during the week. 

At the top of the Board it should be 
stated that all notices will be removed at 
the end of the week. 

All notices put on the Boards should 
be numbered.—R. Oakey ene New 
York, N. Y. 


BOOSTER! 


I look forward to receiving each issue of 
Forses, because it is the most readable 
business news and guide on the market and 
keeps me abreast with everything so easily. 

I speak from a tri-point of view: that 
of one engaged in the business world, 
from the teacher’s, and the student’s. 

Your “Two-Line Editorials” are the cur- 
rent news in a nutshell. Your “Men of 
Achievement” articles shouldbe an assign- 
ment for every salesman, in any line of 
business. These articles are inspirational— 
success has never been handed down on 
a silver platter to anyone, yet! Too many 
salesmen feel their company, and the 
world in general, are against them because 
they don’t make their “first million” the 
first year! By the way, wives should read 

“Personalities,” too. 

The ideas which I have extracted from 
your Labor and Public Relations articles 
have helped me to develop my judgment 
and to discover psychological principles 
for use in my Psychology class. 

And I, honestly, feel guilty over the fact 
that we have many times been reimbursed 
for the subscription price.—E. G. Cane, 
Education Chairman, San Diego, Calif. 


PLEASED 


I am greatly pleased with B. C. Forbes’ 
editorial on “Election Warns Manage- 
ments” in the Nov. 15 issue. It is my sin- 
cere hope that the victory of my political 
party will actually and fully awaken us all 
to a more realistic attitude with respect 
to business and finance. I also sincerely 
hope that the next four years will prove 
conclusively that, even though the poll- 
sters were wrong, the people were right. 
I have been a Forses reader since 1922, 
and I would not think of being without it. 
sen B. Hottis, Attorney, Decatur, 

a. 
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by B. C. FORBES 








- December 15, 1948 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


CONGRESS NOT TO RUN AMUCK? 


Notwithstanding that the industrial and financial world 
is somewhat jittery over what President Truman will 
recommend, I hardly think that Congress will run amuck. 
I don’t believe it will sanction any such extortionate excess 


_ profits tax as was—perhaps properly—inflicted during the 


war. If any new-excess levy be imposed, it probably will be 
relatively mild. I am hopeful that the wholly unfair, injuri- 
ous double-taxing of stockholders will be ended. But it 
looks extremely doubtful whether any other tax burdens 
will be lightened. 

The 81st Congress may not be merely a “rubber stamp” 
for Truman. The likelihood, rather, is that numbers of 
Southern Democrats will side with Republicans if, as and 
when Truman urges legislation calculated to injure our 
economy, cause unemployment. 

The shares of many high-grade companies are still largely 
uninflated, unlike most other things. Therefore, I refuse to 
sink into indigo-blue bearishness on the stock market. 


CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is a tonic for our souls. It moves us to think 
of others rather than of ourselves. It directs our thoughts to 
giving. I firmly believe that the number of Scrooges become 
fewer and fewer in America each succeeding Yuletide. Hap- 
pily, Americans constitute the most generous-hearted people 
on the face of the earth. Philanthropy has flourished here 
as nowhere else in all shistory. 

Never has this been more nobly demonstrated than in 
our conception, adoption and administration of the Marshall 
Plan. We cheerfully furnish billions of dollars for the succor 
of other lands. This with the hearty approval of a majority 
of all of us who have to foot the bill. The world has never 
heretofore witnessed anything like it. 

Doubt not for a moment that the forces of righteousness 
will overcome the forces of unrighteousness, exemplified by 
the Soviet tyrants who seek to enslave mankind, to destroy 
the dignity of human beings, to oust Christianity from the 


Wickedness may triumph temporarily, but righteousness 
will most unquestionably ultimately prevail. 


* 
Faith springs from inward con- 
viction of worthiness. 

* 


TAXES COST MORE THAN FOOD! 


The primary need of every individual, every family, is 
food. Before the advent of the New Deal, sixteen years ago, 
the nation’s food bill was several times, many times, its tax 
bill. But because of the helter-skelter, happy-go-lucky, ex- 
travagant, vote-currying lavishness of the New Deal, our 


tax bill today exceeds our national food bill. Extraordinary, 
but true. 

So many promises were made by Presidential Candidate 
Truman in his campaign to wiri votes that, if he lives up 
to all of them, and if the Democratic Congress endorses his 
actions, our tax bill cannot but balloon still more. Not even 
the British Labor Government has developed a greater num- 
ber of roseate “benefits” for the people. 

Of course, we are far better able than Britain to skyrocket 
governmental expenditures. But there is a limit even to our 
nation’s billion-dollar expenditures, without courting danger, 
disaster. 

No such consideration bothers Harry Truman, whose only 
experience in business resulted in bankruptcy. For many, 
many years he has never had to count the cost, never has 
had to meet a payroll, never has had to give a moment's 
thought to making it possible for business and industry to 
earn income greater than outgo. 

If all his legislative ideas were endorsed by Congress, 


America would be precipitated along-the road to State ~ 


Socialism, to governmental domination of our economy, to 
the destruction of our long-cherished American Way of Léfe. 
Will the 81st Congress save us from this threatened catas- 
trophe? 
* 
Work helps more than worrying. 
* 


HOW ABOUT LUCK? 


You often hear it said: “Some people are born lucky, 
some are born unlucky.” I have been intensely interested 
in this question for over half a century. 

My observation, experience, investigations have moved 
me to the conclusion that luck plays a minor role, that when 
you delve deeply enough you almost always discover rea- 
sons why some persons get along better than others, that 
there is some weakness in the armor of those who do not 
succeed, that those who do succeed possess certain superior 
qualities, superior. qualities of character, industriousness, 
studiousness, personality, etc. 

My old-age conviction is that very rarely does mere 

“luck” send a man to the top, that invariably he possesses 

and exercises abilities beyond ordinary, that he -has laid 
firm foundations, usually early in life, calculated to enable 
him to rise, rung by rung, on the ladder of success. One 
reader, enclosing an article I wrote thirty years ago, com- 
ments: “Many of us have heard the remark regarding pro- 
motions: ‘It isn’t‘ what you know, it’s who you know.’ It, 
sometimes happens that the best man does not get the 
best breaks.” 

I would hate to think that the deserving do not forge 
ahead more often than the undeserving. Having written the 
life stories of hundreds of Americans who have climbed to 
the topmost rungs of the ladder, my definite conclusion is 
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that, far more often than not, they earn their rise by sheer 
merit. ; 

I would never dream of telling my four sons that they 
must expect that their progress in life will depend less 
upon their own exertions than upon “luck.” That fatalistic 
philosophy does not appeal to me one iota. I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to Shakespeare’s proclamation: “Tis not in 
mortals to command success, but we'll do more, deserve it.” 

Yes, many, perhaps millions, of decent, hard-working men 
fail to reach the summits. But seldom do the undeserving 
climb the heights—and long remain there. 

The moral of all this, in my humble faith, was succinctly 
expressed in a Scottish tombstone epitaph: “He did his 
damndest. Angels could do no more.” 


My exhortation is: Don’t rely on luck; do your damndest. 


MANAGEMENTS MUST EXERCISE VISION 


Our editorial ““Against Our Policy.’ Bah!” (November 
15) has evoked favorable comment. -But the large com- 
pany’s executive whose communication inspired that edi- 
torial is wholly unrepentant. He comes back with this: “Our 
policy of not sending out outside material to ‘stockholders 
is of long standing. We have uniformly confined our com- 
munications to stockholders to company affairs which is 
our business and their business, and we are still of the 
opinion that we should not deviate from that course. I shall, 
however, call your letter and editorial to the attention of 
the management and directors of the company.” 

Will backward-looking managements never learn that 
times have changed and that their “policies” should change 
with them, particularly since events during the last 16 years 
have proved that our industrial and other business and 
financial leaders have failed to earn the respect; esteem, 
confidence of the majority of American voters? “No man 
liveth unto himself.” Nor today can any important corpora- 
tion. Its directors and executives must recognize they have 
a public, a national responsibility. They must recognize 
that it will be futile for them to adhere to, anachronistic 
policies now that labor unions have become so aggressively 
—and effectively—active in politics, in influencing voting. 


The crying need is for the most vigorous dissemination - 


of elementary economic education, especially among wage 
earners. One reader writes: 


Each corporation should formulate a series of elementary eco- 
homic messages to convince its employees that a corporation 
cannot exist without reasonable profit, that jobs depend upon 
healthy corporations and their profits. Each message should be 
boiled down to one sentence in bold letters on a slip of paper, 
inserted in pay envelopes and on bulletin boards in the plant, 
so that it may get atross at a glance even to a worker who does 
ndt want to read it. This message may be supplemented by 
some details in smaller print for the benefit of those who are 
open to receive facts. 


The Presidential election results emphasize anew the 


vital need for most corporations to alter their outworn, 
smug, shortsighted. “policies.” 


WHEN EXCITED, WAIT! 


Don’t act while you're excited. Wait! Like many others, 
an editor gets a lot of letters rubbing him the wrong way. 
His impulse sometimes is to brush off the writers—and how! 
But -half-a-century’s experience has .convinced me of the 
wisdom of not mailing such replies until the next day. More 
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“SEVENT” COIN NEEDED? 


Inflation not only means that you need more coins to 
buy the same things, but it may also mean the country 
needs an entirely new piece of silver, a seven-cent coin. 

Bus rides in New York City now cost a nickel and two 
pennies. Some soft drinks have gone to six cents—and in:so 
doing lose a major part of their vending machine outlets, 
So, too, with candy bar makers and other businesses built 
around the old nickel. 

More and more people are coming to feel that one prac- 
tical answer is a new coin, a “sevent,” as it has been called, 
It is argued such a coin would complicate things: mechanic- 
ally for vending machines, and other coin-handling units, 
but this would not appear to be a major obstacle. A number 
of people fear the “sevent” would make it easier for many 
companies now desperately holding the “nickel price-line” 
to boost their prices. That may be true. But it also might 
work to let those who had to jump from a nickel to a dime 
to hit a middle-ground. 

The whole problem deserves more serious considera- 
tion than has been given. Actually, it is of tremendous im- 
portance to a great many industries-MALCOLM Forses. 





often than not, reflection counsels calming down the hot, 
explosive retorts. Impulse ‘often inspires imprudence. 
Temptation incites intemperance. 

Second thought, I have discovered, often is wiser than 
first impetuous thought. When excited, wait! 


* 


Unselfishness can overcome unhappiness. 
* 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


George F. Johnson, founder of the second-largest shoe 
manufacturing enterprise in America, who has just passed 
on in his 92nd year, long set an example which too few 
other employers have followed. His heart always went out 
to his workers. He treated them so beneficently that union 
leaders beat against his company gates in vain. His workers 
rightly regarded him as their friend and benefactor. He 
was unashamedly “paternalistic.” Always he regarded them 
as his wards, regarded himself as responsible for their well- 
being, their comfort, their happiness. He accorded them 
generous incentives to do their best for themselves and for 
the source of their pay envelopes. 

Too many labor leaders seek to wean their members away 


from loyalty to employers. They strive, often by question- | 


able means, to induce members to think first, last, all the 
time about labor unionism, to relegate employers to the 
background. They frown upon, antagonize employer plans 
to encourage workers to do their best, to earn. advancement 
by outstandingly meritorious performance. They insist upon 
each and every worker remaining in a rut, doing nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

The venerable George F. Johnson is not the only em- 
ployer who has so treated his workers as to make them deaf 
to all appeals to transfer their allegiance to labor unions. 
But their number is pitifully small. This is one main reason 
why labor leaders have succeeded in recruiting such vast 
armies of followers. 

In all this there is a lesson which many managements 
and boards of directors should take to heart. 
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Cities Service Heat Prover 


The list of leading companies now benefit- 

ing from the Cities Service Heat Prover 

Service represent at least a dozen industrial fields. Among these are steel, loco- 
motive manufacturing, aircraft, truck and automobile manufacturing, tool, instru- 
ment and many other light and heavy industrial operations. 


Control of combustion and/or control of furnace atmospheres can benefit many 
industrial operations. This remarkable Cities Service instrument can tell you 
quickly, accurately and continuously exactly what percentage of the fuel you 
burn is converted into productive energy. It also tells you how much excess oxygen 
is present in heat treating furnace gases. 


Regardless of the type of furnace the Heat Prover will help you gain maximum 
productive efficiency. The service is available to you at absolutely no obligation. 
Why not set up an appointment today with a Cities Service Combustion Engineer. 


FREE: A new booklet entitled 
“COMBUSTION CONTROL FOR IN- 


DUSTRY.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Room 272, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N. Y, 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Men of Achievement 


THOMAS W. MARTIN 








Outstanding both as industrialist and humanitarian, Alabama Power’s Tom 
Martin has contributed hugely to the upbuilding of southern economy 








By HOMER H. SHANNON 


WITH GOooD REASON, it has been said 
of the bustling, gray little man who is 
president of Alabama Power Co. that 
he lives by the Biblical injunction: 
“Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” 

Thomas Wesley Martin is the nearest 
thing in human form to a power station 
such as feeds electric current into the 
lines built by his company to serve 
Alabama industry, agriculture and do- 
mestic establishments. But it is not as 
a utility executive that Tom Martin has 
achieved fame throughout the Southern 
States. It is as a happy combination of 
practical business man, humanitarian 
and scholar. 

His many activities have made him 
something of a symbol of a new, ag- 
gressive industrial. South, which he is 
helping prodigiously to build. 

Tom Martin loves the South, and 
especially he loves his native: Alabama. 
It is because of this that he gives so 
freely of himself to any and every 
cause which will further the industrial 
and cultural development of his home 
state and section. He has contributed 
as much as any other individual of his 
generation to a broadening of the south- 
ern economy and elevation of its stand- 
ard of living. 

He is a firm believer in industrializa- 
tion as a-means to the better life. And 
he believes just as strongly that educa- 
tional opportunities and decent living 
standards underlie business and indus- 
trial progress. One feeds the other, as 
he sees it. 

This champion of southern progress 
began life in the little Alabama village 
of Scottsboro, with no special advan- 
tages. He was born August 13, 1881. 
His father was an able lawyer who later 

‘ served as Attorney General of the state 


“ 





No mere publicity shot, this photo of Martin at his Alabama home 


is only one of many showing his keen interest in horses and dogs 


and Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. But with a family of six chil- 
dren to raise, he never got much ahead 
financially. 

Tom was the second-oldest child. He 
early learned the value of a dollar by 
working for it. And memories of the 
meager comforts afforded by the town 
of his birth (population 1,000) un- 
questionably have influenced his strong 
appreciation of the possibilities of im- 
proving the lot of man through science. 

“Creature comforts are all to the 
good,” he says. “I’m not one of those 
who think we have been softened or 
corrupted by science. Science has given 
us a lot, and can give us a lot more. 


It has given us a life that is much fuller 
and broader than anything we used to 


know. 


This subject of the benefits to be de- 
rived from science, and especially from 
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full use of science in industry, is very 
close to Martin’s heart. 

The Martin family moved to Mont- 
gomery, capital of the state, while Tom 
was still in grade school. In Montgom- 
ery he attended Starke’s Univerity 
School, where he got his first strong 
stimulus for books and learning. 

“Professor Starke was a great teach- 
er,” he remarked. And he said it im 
a way to suggest that the head of this 
small preparatory school had influenced 
his life in an important degree. 

After graduating from Starke’s School 
at the head of his class, Tom Martin 
attended the law department of the 
University of Alabama, in 1899-1900. 
Two years later he joined his father in 
the practice of law in Montgomery. 

In the meantime he took a course in 
shorthand and worked as a court re 


porter. 
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“| in 1903 he was appointed Assistant 
SF atte ney General of ama, at $1,000 
' ayear. He held that job for eight years, 
' with an increase in salary at the end of 
' the fourth year to $1,500. 

Tom Martin has something more than 
a well-deserved reputation for mod- 
esty. But, somehow, that has gotten 
mixed up with a natural talent for 
showmanship, which he _probabl 
wouldn’t admit. By nature, he is self- 
effacing. When he is accused of au- 
» | thorship or responsibility for a particu- 
larly admirable piece of work, he will 
always point to someone else as orig- 
inator of the idea. 

But ideas aren’t worth a nickel a 
dozen unless someone gets behind them. 
And that’s where Tom Martin comes 
in. He knows a good idea when he sees 
it, and he has the energy and infectious 
enthusiasm to make a lot of other peo- 
ple see it. For more than 23 years, 
Alabama Power Co., under his leader- 
ship, has been promoting industrial de- 
‘yelopment with such success that dur- 
ing this time the company has been 
“instrumental in locating in the state 
nearly 600 new plants with a capital 
investment of around $450,000,000. As 
aresult Alabama has many new indus- 
‘tries it wouldn't have had otherwise, 
and the entire South is profiting in 
terms of a broader and more progres- 
_ five economic outlook. 

_ After leaving the Attorney General’s 
Office in 1911, Martin rejoined his law 
firm. His father died in 1907 and the 
firm became Tyson, Wilson & Martin. 
It was there that he met James Mitchell, 
in 1911, who had come to Alabama to 
| investigate the possibilities of wes 
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ing electric power. Mitchell had ob- 

tained a second option on certain prop- 

erties, and asked Tyson, Wilson & Mar- 

tin for an opinion on application of 

state statutes. A little later the prior 

option was voided, because a New 

ery | York lawyer said Alabama laws were 

} an insurmountable obstacle to creation 

mt- § of a successful electric power industry. 

‘om In the light of his own more intimate 

om- | knowledge, Martin advised Mitchell 

rity } that the distinguished New York attor- 
ong § ney was in error. 

The Martin opinion was later con- 
ch- § firmed by the Alabama Supreme Court. 
| in } But before that, Mitchell had shown 
this | his confidence in the Martin judgment 
ced | by exercising his second option and be- 

ginning work on the physical structures 
nool § necessary to the production of power. 
rtin } Also, he had employed Tom Martin as 
the § his general counsel, in 1912. 
900. Martin is still general counsel of Ala- 
r in } bama Power Co. For sentimental and 
y. § Other reasons he has held the title, even 
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though he has been president since 
1920. He was made president on 
Mitchell’s death. 














The Martin legal gifts and energy 
shepherded the company through a° 
whole. series of crises in these early 
years. One of the most serious of these 
followed completion of the first major 
dam for power purposes. The company 
found itself the target of some 1,100 
“mosquito suits’—local property owners 
claiming damages on the grounds that 
the backing up of water behind the 
dam had brought about a multiplication 
of the insect pests, with consequent im- 
pairment of health. 

For a time, the “mosquito suits” 
looked like the end of Alabama Power 
Co. This was just at the beginning of 
the first World War. The Mitchell 
financing largely came from England, 
and, the war cut off the possibility of 








Thomas Martin received the fol- 
lowing citation from Forses 
Magazine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of Amer- 
icas 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders: 


Thomas W. Martin, President, 
Alabama Power Co. 

Head of a public utility corpo- 
ration who consistently operates 
it as a true public service, he has 
won the friendly co-operation of 
its consumers and, by vigilantly 
promoting scientific research and 
economic development and by 
originating new applications of 
electric power to factory and 
farm, he has uniquely promoted 
Southern prosperity. 








receiving additional money. The 1,100 
mosquito suits asked for damages total- 
ing $3,000,000. 

‘We were licked unless we could 
win these suits,” Martin reminisced. 
“We knew it was in the public interest 
to create the facilities necessary to sup- 
ply electric power; and though the 
suits were without proper foundation 
in fact or law, it looked pretty black. 

“I was convinced that the only man 
who could win for us was Major Gen- 
eral William Crawford Gorgas, a native 
son of Alabama, who was then Surgeon 
General of the United States. He had 


_ made construction of the Panama Canal 


possible by his brilliant work in clear- 
ing the area of infectious mosquitos. 
His fame was then at its peak. I was 
assigned the job of going to Washing- 
ton to ask his help. I never met a finer 
gentleman. When I explained the reason 
for my visit, he simply said: ‘I will 
come.’” 

Three of the mosquito suits went to 
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trial, favorably to the power company. 
The rest were dropped. 

“This was in January, 1915,” Martin 
emphasized. “We did our first financ- 
ing in this country the next month. 
We couldn't possibly have continued to 
function unless we had won those 
suits.” 

Legal training, in Martin's opinion, 
is one of the best possible preparations 
for a business career. 

But, with characteristic modesty, he 
insists that the young man needs to 
have luck on his side also. 

“I was lucky in the fact that I hap- 
pened to be in the office that day Mr. 
Mitchell came in,” he said with a 
smile. “I was lucky in that I happened 
to like him, and that he took a liking 
to me. He made me general counsel of 
the company, and later vice-president. 
Before he died, he asked the board of 
directors to make me president.” 

Luck, perhaps. But what Martin 
neglects to point out is that he had 
already demonstrated brilliant legal 
sense and that he was then as now a 
man of exceptional energy and integ- 
rity. 

"bader the Martin leadership, Ala- 
bama Power Co. has been transformed 
from a small, struggling utility to an 
almost state-wide organization which 
in 1947 had a total operating revenue 
of over $38,000,000. It provides light, 
heat and industrial energy for a large 
part of the state. Its rural electrification 
program contemplates making elec- 
tricity available to at least 98% of the 
farms in its service area. In fact, since 
the end of the war the company has 
built more than 7,300 miles of rural 
lines and is serving over 48,000 new 
rural customers. 

This program, together with other 
activities in the interest of agriculture 
in Alabama, won for the company in 
1947 the coveted Edison Electric Insti- 
tute Rural Electrification Award, the 
second such award won in recent years. 

It should be added that Martin him- 
self made the award possible by a per- 
sonal contribution to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute a good many years ago, 
before there was much interest in the 
subject. Each year a committee selects 
the company that has made the greatest 
contribution in its field to agricultural 
life. . 

Alabama Power does a lot of other 
things. Through it, Martin has found 
ways to promote Alabama and the en- 
tire South. ' 

Voted the “South’s Man of the Year” 
in 1946 by a southwide business publi- 
cation, it’s only recently that the bushel 
has been lifted from the Martin candle. 
That he has long deserved wider recog- 
nition is evident from the impressive 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 82) 








The Truth About the 


“ Squeeze’ on Small Business 
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Exploding a major business fallacy, this executive cites facts and figures 
to debunk a thesis widely accepted by misguided free enter prisers 








by GRAHAM HUNTER 


“UNLESS THE GOVERNMENT intervenes, 
all business will eventually be in the 
hands of big business.” 

This thesis is not only a central 
dogma of Communism and Socialism; 
it is also the chief argument of the 
various economic “planners” who favor 
ever greater police control of business 
by government. Of greater significance, 
however, is the fact that similar con- 
victions are widely held even among 
business men. 

“The big inevitably get bigger and 
the small get smaller”—so runs the argu- 
ment. 

That this type of thinking has also 
been voiced by various government of- 
ficials is evident from the following 
statement by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: “If nothing is done to check 
the growth in concentration, either the 
giant corporations will ultimately take 


over the country, or the Government 
will be impelled to impose some form 
of direct regulation in the public in- 
terest. In either event collectivism will 
have triumphed.” 

The quotation is from an FTC re- 
port issued last Summer in a study of 
corporate mergers since 1940, and re- 
flects a sentiment frequently expressed 
by the Commission in its 35 years of 
existence. 

But what are the facts? Do they war- 
rant a prediction of the ultimate tri- 
umph of collectivism? Obviously, in the 
answer is embodied the future of free 
enterprise in America. And the answer 
is that this dire prophecy is merely an 
assumption, widely accepted but fal- 
lacious according to the facts today. 

For example, the Department of 
Commerce, which maintains a constant 
check on corporate affairs, fails to sup- 
port this view. On the contrary, its fig- 
ures show that while sales of the 200 
largest manufacturing corporations in 











, ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Well qualified as a spokesman for small 
and medium-sized companies, Graham 
Hunter has had wide business experience 
in many countries, has been a very active 
vice-president, treasurer and secretary of 
Firth Carpet Co. for 15 years. A medium- 
sized company which nevertheless rartks 
fifth in sales among American rug and 
carpet manufacturers, under the guidance 
of Hunter and President Harold E. Wadely, 


Firth’s well integrated and flexible opera- 


tions resulted in its bringing a larger per- 
centage of the sales dollar through to net 
income in 1948's first half than any of its 
competitors. 
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1939 represented 39.2% of all manufac. 
turing sales, in 1946 their share was 
only 35.6% of the total. Further break 
downs reveal that 800 other manufac. 
turing corporations, each with assets of 
over $1 million, increased their share 
of available business to 12% from 10.7%, 
All other manufacturers had 50.1% of 
the total business in 1939 and 52.4% in 
1946. 

During the war years, companies of 
medium size registered the greatest in- 
creases in both dollar sales and per 
centage of total business. The followin 
table, showing the percentages of 
business for the above groups, substan- 
tiates this contention: 


Big 200 800 Others 
1939.... 39.2 10.7 50.1 
1944..... 38.3 16.0 45.7 
1945.... 36.9 15.0 48.1 
1946.... 35.6 12:0 52.4 


Gains by the medium- and smaller 
sized companies were made in spite of 
the fact that war contracts of the Fed- 
eral Government were made almost er 
clusively with larger companies, which 
then subcontracted for much of what 
was needed to fill the orders; roughly 
75% of all prime contracts were held 
by 100 of the large manufacturing com- 

anies. 

Taken collectively, it was the medi 


‘um-sized businesses which burgeoned 


most amazingly during the war. De 
spite widely held beliefs to the com 
trary, that continues to be the case te 
day. 

Further supporting the theory that 
small and medium-sized companies att 
doing relatively better than their bigget 
competitors is a joint study by the Se 
curities and Exchange Commission ané 
the Federal Trade Commission. I 
shows that corporations with assets ut 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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“IT Learned the Hard Way” 
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Look before you leap if you want to stay in business, says this optometrist 
turned entrepreneur. The sixth of seven articles on business pitfalls 








by DR. C. R. JANSEN 
(As told to E. O. Olson) 


Now THAT I Look back on it the 
mistake that my partner and I made 
seems obvious. Still, it was a natural 
enough error—one that almost anyone 
might have made. Yet it would have 
been so easy to avoid. 

If we hadn’t made that one misstep 
wed be on our way to making a small 
fortune. Instead, our business is in 
bankruptcy. Fortunately, we’ve learned 
our lesson early in life. My partner, 
Robert Graham, is 34. I’m three years 
his senior. 

When Bob got out of the service in 
1945 he had made up his mind to go 
into business for himself. He didn’t 
know just what the business would be, 
but of course wanted to build on his 
past training and experience. He’s a 
plastics engineer and chemist, but had 
always worked for someone else. 

Since Bob and I had been close 
friends for many years, it was inevit- 
able that we should put our heads to- 
gether. I had been able to accumulate 
a little capital and, as a practicing 
optometrist, knew there was a good 
foreign market for plastic eyeglass 
frames. What could be more logical 
than that we pool our resources—finan- 
cial and professional—to capitalize on 
this opportunity? 

So, two and a half years ago, we 
formed Perfection Plastics, Inc., and 


established a factory in Queens, N. Y. 


We successfully manufactured and 
marketed our frames, and had custom- 
ers in more than a dozen countries. 
Then the dollar exchange shortage 
caught up with us. Our customers were 
unable to get over this hurdle, and our 
market evaporated. Our equipment 
was designed for molding acetate 
plastic, and acetate frames are in de- 
‘Mand in the foreign but not the do- 
-Mestic market. 
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We had sufficient advance warning, 
however, to meet this situation almost 
without changing pace. We found a 
profitable business in manufacturing 
toys. Among others, we put out a circus 
clown and a toy gun. Last year we 
had sales of $150,000, made a profit 
of around $15,000. 

We thought we were on our way 
to big things. And so we were. But 
we came to a fork in the road and 
took the wrong branch, without stop- 
ping for adequate directions. 

We got interested in a mechanical 
toy.. We exhibited hand-made models 
at the New York toy show early this 
year and booked a quarter of a million 
dollars in orders. This looked like the 
real thing. And it was—except that we 
had moved into a field that was foreign 
to both of us. Perhaps that should 
have flashed a “caution” signal. But if 
it did we were too keyed up to see it. 

If we were to make delivery on 
orders already on the books, and others 
we knew would be coming in before 
the Christmas season, we would have 
to get into production fast. In order 
to mass-produce our mechanical toy 
we'd need additional equipment, new 
stamping dies, and substantial quan- 
tities of materials. But, even before 
this, we needed the services of a me- 
chanical engineer to supplement Bob’s 
chemical and manufacturing know- 
how. 

Up to this time most of our manu- 
facturing dies had been supplied by a 
small die maker in the immediate local- 
ity. We had picked him in the first 
place on the basis of convenience. The 
dies he had supplied for our static 
products had proven satisfactory and 


he assured us he could handle the. 


more complicated dies needed to make 
the moving parts of our toy. 

What happened? Well, let’s just say 
that he had gained our confidence and 
sold us a bill of goods. With the ad- 
vantage of hindsight I can see that 
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now. We made no investigation to 
determine his qualifications for produc- - 
ing the new product. We simply took 
his word for it that he could do it. To 
compound our mistake, we took his 
recommendation on the mechanical en- 
gineer we hired to fill the gap in our 
knowledge. 

It later developed that the blueprints 
he supplied our die maker were im- 
perfect. And even when they were cor- 
rected the die maker couldn’t work to 
close enough tolerance. Result: the dies 
were sO poor we never were able to 
make a single shipment. 

In the meantime we had committed 
ourselves for large quantities of ma- 
terials and had been to much other 
expense. Before we were abie to get 
out of our production difficulties our 
creditors were demanding payment. 
By this time my partner and I had 
invested everything we could scrape to- 
gether in the business. Our original 
investment was $20,000. As individuals 
we made loans to the corporation which 
increased our stake to a total of 
$44,500. And that’s what we stand to 
lose financially unless we can work our 
way out of this bankruptcy tangle. 

In outline, our mistake was simple. 
But the results are complicated with 
legal technicalities. If we had gone to 
the die makers’ guild or otherwise made 
a proper investigation of the qualifica- 
tions of our die maker before we let 
the contracts. for the toy, we'd be in 
the chips now. On the basis of our ex- 
perience to date we're certain we could 
have sold $1,000,000 worth of that toy. 
And there were other ifems coming up 
that looked almost as good. 

To sum it all up, when we moved 
into a field calling for the knowledge 
of a mechanical engineer we should 
have made a thotough investigation of 
the nature of our problems and of our 
ability to solve them. 

If there’s a lesson to be learned from 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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The Year Ahead 








A round-up of things to come on the ’49 labor front, as culled by FORBES 
Labor Editor from a coast-to-coast tour of plants and conventions 








By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Wat's ON management’s mind as a 
mew year approaches? Many things— 
and labor relations problems lead all 
the rest. 

This reporter has just returned from 
a cross-country trip—New York to the 
~ coast. He talked to “captains of indus- 
try” in their plush offices—to the little 
business man running his show from a 
two-by-four cubbyhole separated from 
the plant by a pebbled-window parti- 
tion. He talked to AFL labor lead- 
ers at their convention in Cincinnati— 
an ordinarily dull affair turned festive 
by the Truman victory. He butténholed 
delegates to the CIO meeting in Port- 
land, Ore., and watched them flex their 
oratorical muscles on “things to come.” 

It doesn’t take very keen observation 
to see quickly that most of the ques- 
tions besetting employers are election- 
born. But not all, for labor problems 
have become a constant in the business 
life of the nation, regardless of the par- 
ticular party in power. 

What are some of the labor matters 
which will face management in 1949? 

1. New Legislation: A new labor law 
is in the cards. Labor’s pay-off for its 
support of Truman will be the scrap- 
ping of the Taft-Hartley Act. Publicly, 
union leaders are for an all-out death 
sentence. Privately, they admit ‘that 
some of the features of the T-H Act 
will be retained or modified. 

Those elements of the present law 
which will most likely survive will 
keep management-union relations from 
deteriorating to’ Wagner Act standards. 
For employers there’s a morsel of com- 
fort in that. Types of union curbs 
which probably will be retained in the 
new legislation include: 

(A) Limitations on 
strikes. 

(B) Legal halters on some types of 
secondary boycotts. 

(C) Some provisions whereby unions 


jurisdictional 


must inform management of intent to 
strike. 

(D) A mild prescription for compul- 
sory mediation in disputes vital to 
public health and welfare. 

(E) Provision that unions bare their 
financial strength in annual reports. 

The anti-Communist affidavits might 
squeeze through, but the CIO is still 
so-so in its stand on this issue. 

2. Wages: Fourth-round talk is grow- 
ing louder. This is not an election 
aftermath. Even had Dewey won, the 
pressure for higher pay would have 
been very much alive. But labor’s case 
for more money will now have the 
Administration’s blessing, particularly 
since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has released a survey which shows that 
workers’ earnings (take-home™pay) are 
lagging behind the cost of living. But, 
like all statistics, there are two or more 
sides to the story. 

The Government uses as a_ base 
period the post-war years of 1945 to 
the present. In that period the cost of 
living rose 35%, but workers’ earnings 
only increased by 29%%, or a difference 
of 54%. But if you take the figures from 
the beginning of the war, when the 
spiral started, worker earnings rose 
99.8% while living costs rose 73%. Thus 
the battle of statistics has been joined 
and 1949 will find management de- 
fending one set of figures, unions sup- 
porting the other. 

Many employers have already re- 
signed themselves to the inevitability 
of a fourth round of somewhere be- 
tween seven and 10 cents an hour. 
(Current fourth-round settlements by 
smaller firms are ranging around 9% 
cents an hour.) In most cases these 
increased wage costs will have to come 
out of earnings. Conditions in many 
industries are growing soft, and the 
days when wage boosts could be 
passed on to consumers are fast disap- 
pearing. 

3. Supervisors and Foremen: One of 
the disquieting factors for the coming 
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year is the probability that foremen and 
supervisors will once more: become tar- 
gets of union drives. The Taft-Hartley 
Act placed foremen in the managerial 
class. And many companies put words 
into deeds by developing programs 
which would make their supervisors 
feel and act like management men. 
During the past year important strides 
were made in that direction. Pay scales 
for foremen rose some 43%. Training 
programs to help the overseer handle 
his job and people grew by leaps and 
bounds. Working conditions were uni- 
formly improved. Today it’s no oddity 
to see Mr. Foreman seated at his own 
desk, having his own parking lot, using 
identification cards instead of badges, 
sitting in on management planning con- 
ferences, and even taking part in cok 
lective bargaining negotiations with 
rank-and-file unions. 

But progressive employers are not 
too disturbed at the probable change 
in the law which will give foremen col- 
lective bargaining protection. They say 
that the company which does not pro- 
vide its foremen with managerial status 


deserves little better than it’s likely te 


get under a new labor law. 

4, Discipline: Manpower shortages 
almost always make it difficult to main- 
tain and enforce proper plant and 
office discipline. The unruly worker- 
the employee who constantly violates 
the no-smoking rule, the absentee who 
feels secure because he cannot easily be 
replaced, the chap with a fondness for 
horseplay—these are the violators who 
have been treated with more than 
necessary tolerance since the war. But 


the manpower market is due to ease up 7 


in the coming year and management 
men are planning stricter enforcement 
of company rules and regulations. 
Many firms are having their rules 
and regulations printed and distributed 
through handbooks, bulletin boards and 
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union contracts, with specific penalties 
‘hsted for each offense. 
| 5. Executive Development: Where 
# and how to find good executives is a 
~ question which is almost universally 
asked in management circles. A tre- 
mendous shortage of good, capable 
“top brass” has developed, and in 1949 
industry will be scouring around for 
means and methods for solving this 
problem. Why the shortage of good 
executives? Industry expansion, for one 
thing. Secondly, there's less turnover 
among top men. Taxes, for example, 
make offers of higher pay unattractive 
reasons for job changing. Retirement 
and pension plans instituted by many 
companies keep executives from going 
to other pastures. 

The way out is to “grow your own.” 
That’s why future plans in scorés of 
companies include executive training 
programs—many of them costly and 
elaborate procedures. International 
Harvester, for instance, has a special 
school which offers over 170 courses 
for executives of the future. 

These are but a few of the problems 
ahead for management. It'll be a year 
worth watching. 
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SOFT ICE CREAM 





Now a multi-million-dollar industry, 
Soft ice cream was born 18 years ago, 
when a West Coast lunch counter op- 
erator, seeking a simpler, faster method 
of producing home-made ice cream, 
UP } evolved a freezer in which ice cream 
mix was churned into a soft consistency. 
The cream has proved to be a boom- 
ing business opportunity in the Pacific 
les. | Northwest and Western Canada, today 
ted T looms as an increasingly bright profit 
ind prospect for small-capital entrepreneurs 
throughout the country. 
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Three Out of Fight Ignore 
Attack on Give-Away Shows 
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This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” These reports show public relations 
as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter has 
represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 
question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually rep- 
resents “relations with the public” as practiced by those 
concerned. 
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“I FEEL THAT THESE give-away shows are disgraceful. They're not entertain- 


- ment, and people only listen to them on the chance of being called on the 


telephone and given several thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise. They are 
actually a form of lottery, it seems to me, and I am not sure that I understand 
why they are considered legal.” y 

In this petulant mood, a Forses reporter, writing as a private citizen, 
addressed letters to National, Columbia, and American Broadcasting companies 
and to five large corporations which sponsor give-away shows: DeSoto Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Motors, Bristol Myers, Eversharp, P. Lorillard, and Procter 
& Gamble. Mutual Broadcasting Co., which does not produce this type of give- 
aways, was not queried. 

The letter of complaint went on to say that “It seems to me that when a 


company gets as large as yours it should consider that it is working for the 


good of the country as well as just its own profits, and therefore should give 
some thought toward building up the cultural level of the people rather Sian 
tearing them down to their lowest common denominator. I would appreciate 
hearing your views on this subject.” 

The networks, which have recently been under some public and FCC pres- 
sure regarding the give-away fad, were all quick to respond. But DeSoto, in 
a spirited defense of its Hit the Jackpot program, and Procter & Gamble, on 
behalf of Truth or Consequences, were the only sponsoring corporations to 
send a rebuttal. 

In a brief acknowledgment NBC said thanks for telling us how you feel. 
“Your positive reaction of writing rather than tuning the radio off is more 
beneficial to us and in the long-run to you.” Enclosed was an NBC release 
titled, “NBC Statement filed today (September 24) with the FCC in the 
matter of “Rules Concerning the Broadcasting of Lottery Information’,” which 
the writer stated “clearly states our policy on the elements of good program- 
ming.” The six-page release, an involved document full of references to para- 
graph and section numbers in other documents, leaves the reader with the 
general impression that NBC is against programs which attempt to “buy” the 
radio audience with the offer of prizes and wants the rules clarified as to what 
constitutes a lottery program. However, the letter-writer himself carefully 
avoided making any statements as to whether he agreed or disagreed with our 
reporter's opinions. 

NBC’s communication at least offered some food for consideration, but 
Columbia, by means of skillful misinterpretation, sidestepped the issue com- 
pletely. Our letter, addressed to the Program Director, expressly asked for the 
network’s views on the matter. Columbia’s Program Information Department 
replied. with the following: 

“Thank you for your interest in the programs about which you recently 
wrote us. Our Program Board is continually reviewing our programs in the 
light of public approval and enjoyment. You may be sure that letters such as 
yours are carefully considered.” The_letter was (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Attractive window displays are a definite asset 
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_.. in Infant 


Apparel Shops 








With the birth-rate booming, baby businesses present increased opportunities. 


This one can be started for $10,000, needs imaginative merchandising 








by THE EDITORS 


MorRE THAN 24,000,000 babies have 
been born in the United States since 
1940. In this period the national birth- 
rate has been 40% higher than it was 
in the last peacetime decade. Unprece- 
dented activity of the stork has greatly 
expanded the market for infants’ wear 
and accessories, with a corresponding 
increase in opportunities in servicing 
, the diaper set and ‘their immediate 
elders. 

The neighborhood shop catering to 
the baby trade is generally small in 
size, calling for only a modest invest- 
ment and limited personnel. Since it 
returns a profit in almost direct pro- 
portion to the amount of. imagination 
put into the business, it would be diffi- 
cult to name another retail field in 
which the personal touch is so im- 
pertant. 

Mothers and grandmothers are exact- 
ing customers. Nothing is too good for 
little Mary or John. By the same token, 
price is often'a secondary considera- 
tion. This tends to hold for bad times 
as well as good. Customers may stint 
on other things, but seldom on the ap- 
pearance of the younger generation. 
This is all the more true, as about half’ 
of the volume is in gift purchases. 

Though personality is an important 
factor in this business, it should not be 
supposed that the usual considerations 
do not apply. Here, as in any business, 
experience is a great asset. And com- 
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mon prudence calls for careful assess- 
ment of other elements before making 
an investment. 

Capital needed for a reasonably safe 
and not too ambitious start is around 
$10,000. This amount will cover $5,000 
to $6,000 in merchandise and $2,000 
to $3,000 for fixtures and decorations, 
leaving an adequate reserve for operat- 
ing expenses while you're getting estab- 
lished. It is possible to open a shop on 
less than this, but the hazard increases 
in inverse proportion as the figure is 
scaled down. 

The small shop is ideally suited for 
a man-wife operation. The feminine 
touch, in fact, is highly desirable, 
though not indispensable, as revealed 
by a recent tour of shops in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This survey revealed that there 
is a remarkable uniformity of opinion 
among shop owners as to considerations 
contributing to success. It’s significant 
that a majority of the owners com- 
plained of lack of space to expand. 
Most felt the need both of increasing 
the variety of merchandise and the 
number of sizes carried. 

A case in point is Kolin’s, on Brook- 
lyn’s Washington Avenue. This shop is 
owned and operated by three middle- 
aged sisters, who had never been in 
business before opening their present 
place three years ago. Current sales 
volume is approaching $75,000 a year, 
which means a gross profit of better 
than $15,000. 

The shop has an appealing front, 


about 20° feet wide, and an interior 
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depth of not more than 25 feet. Only 
the most economical use of space makes 
it possible, without unseemly crowdin 

to house the Kolins’ $15,000 worth of 
stock. The really successful infant ap- 
parel shop turns over its stock from 
four to five times.a year, at an average 
mark-up of about % of wholesale cost. 

The Kolin sisters employ no sales 
help, but in busy seasons they draft 
various members of the family to assist 
behind the counter. 

“We wouldn't do half the business 
we do if we had to hire clerks,” said 
one, by way of underscoring the per- 
sonalized service essential to success. 

Valuable advice for the individual 
planning to open an infant wear shop 
was offered by Harry Spielvogel, doing 
business at 820 Nostrand Avenue in 
Brooklyn. In business in that general 
neighborhood for more than 30 years, 
Spielvogel, with the help of his wife 
and daughter, operates the most in- 
teresting and profitable baby shop of 
five in a space of three blocks. 

“If I were young and just starting in 
business,” he says, “I'd pick a new 
neighborhood, where you find a higher 


percentage of young people. And © 


though you should be well out of the 
main business district, to escape de- 
partment store competition, your dis- 


play windows should front on a busy’ 


business street. Window display is ex- 
tremely important. 
“About 75% of the business of a suc- 
cessful neighborhood shop is repeat 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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_ West Up, East Down, As 
Pre-Christmas Sales Lag 


_ Kms ARE PULLING Santa’s beard, but 


parents are not pulling out their check- 
books, say department store executives, 
who complain of lagging sales in spite 
of the big Christmas shopping throngs. 
In New England, where business ac- 
tivity has been generally poor, mer- 
chants are afraid that it will take an 
ad blitz and heavy mark-downs to 
pump business up to last year’s levels. 

Other sections of the country which 
have seen declines during this period 
include the St. Louis area, hurt by fall- 
ing livestock prices, and parts of Texas, 
which have been unable to keep up the 
terrific gains registered earlier in the 
year. 

Out West, however, ‘things have 
been looking up. Butte, Mont., is en- 
joying currently higher prices for its 
copper, and other sections, thanks to a 
post-harvest spending spurt, have reg- 
istered enough improvement over pre- 
viously slack levels to put them in the 
plus block this month. Scattered areas 
in the East are also showing improve- 








This map depicts business eonditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 








ment, notably Springfield, Mass., where 
manufacturers have been benefiting as 
a result of recent stepped-up defense 
orders. 

The election upset jolted the stock 
market alarmingly, but has produced 
no marked adverse effect on business 
activity generally as yet. 

Although the current map shows 
an average number of advancing and 
declining areas, the countrywide level 
is definitely low. The current zone in- 
dexes for New England and the North 
Central States are the lowest since June 
15, 1947; the Middle Atlantic States, 
since October 15, 1947; the South Cen- 
tral, since August 15, 1947. Other 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
pw CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
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zones show a more normal activity, but 
seven out of the eight are now running 
below the 1947 average. 

Tabulation of the 87 economic areas 
shows 11 advances with two carry- 
overs, compared with 17 recorded two 
weeks ago. Declining areas number 16 
with two repeaters, compared with 10 
declines two weeks ago. Zone indi- 
cators show only a very modest aver- 
age re nwo over last year. New 
England is two percentage points be- 
low its level of 12 months ago, while 
the Mountain States register the great- 
est improvement with only a 6% gain. 








Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain over Last Year) 


: 11/15/48 12/1/48 12/15/48 
New England... 2% 1% -—2% 
Middle Atlantic. 7 
Midwest ...... 6 
South 
South Central... 6 
North Central.. 0 
Mountain ..... 3 
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‘Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Bite Mie. onc icec dex 15% 
Shreveport, La. .......... 14 
WET ec d000dnwen 14 
Howstem, Tet... .ccccssine ll 
Jackson, Miss.® .......... 1l 
Charleston, §. C.* ........ 10 
Wilmington, Del.® ........ 9 
PS eee 8 
Sioux Falls, §. D. ........ 8 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 8 





* Also listed December 1. 
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Focus 
YOUR 
MENTAL 


POWERS 


DO YOU THINK IN CIRCLES ? 


Do you ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 
what shall I do next?” Have you a con- 
fusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
im any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when am emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at yout command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys- 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain this 
helpful information. Address: Scribe K.S.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 
San Jose 


California 
(Not a religious organization) 








NEW INVESTORS SLIDE RULE 


WATCH IT automatically compute: % yield, 
eepeeenings ratio, % increase or decrease 
mn market price of any stock as compared 
to market average. Thus you can quickly 
compare the performance of securities and 
select the best. Also figures % mark-up on 
merchandise. 

CONVENIENT—Simply adjust the big 7” 
plastic coated dials and watch the answers 
pop up in the answer window. 
INDISPENSABLE to investors, brokers, 
banks, merchants, investment counsellors— 
thousands in use. 

CHRISTMAS SPECIAL. Send $4.00 today. 
Immediate prepaid delivery. , Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back in 5 days. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
(217 EWING STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 
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Instruments, Air 


Conditioning, Tires, Packaging 


MEASURE-MATIC 


Easy, accurate thickness measure- 
ment by even unskilled workers can 
be made with the instrument shown be- 
low. Designed for use with such fibrous 
materials as jute, sisal, wool, cotton, 
glass fibers, etc., it can also meaure the 
resilience of compressible and deform- 
able materials. A mat or blanket is 





placed on the table, the platen lowered 
until it rests lightly on the material and, 
automatically, a dial-indicator records 
its thickness within 1/100 of an inch. 
(Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., 
1412 W. 12th St. Kansas City, Mo.) 


POLAR GRIP 


Winter driving is made safer by a 
new special-purpose tire tread with su- 
perior non-skid characteristics. Secret 
of safety lies in the milling and molding 
of more than a million minute Icocel 
particles into the rubber. As they are 
exposed to the road, they act as an 
abrasive on wet and icy surfacés. When 
they wear away, the tread is left with 
tiny suction cups with thousands of 
biting edges that grip the roadway at 
all times. 

(Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O.) 


JUMBO BAG 


A new era in packaging is heralded 
by a machine that manufactures large 
flat-type bags with sealed bottoms and 
ends by means of a high-speed contin- 
uous process. Main feature: an accordi- 
on-pleating operation, which will pro- 
duce bags up to 60 inches high and 24 
feet in circumference, delivered in a 
folded form six inches wide. This per- 
mits easier opening, since the bag can 
be snapped open to its full dimension 
in a single operation. Another innova- 


tion is an air vent in each comer, which 
permits the escape of pocketed air but 
dees not affect the ca dust-proof 
qualities. 

(Sherman Paper Products Corp, 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass.) 


CHECKERETTE 


Rack unit that should find wide us- 
age as a checkroom in hotels, clubs, 
schools, etc., as well as for rental pur- 
poses, is a collapsible one providing 32 
hooks and two four-foot hat shelves. It 
can be set up in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, yet is com- 
pletely interlocking and cannot colla 
in use. It’s also adjustable in height. 

(Vogel-Peterson Co.,-624 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.) 


“SNAP” SHOTS 


Now. emerging from the laboraiory 
stage, this small, hand-held camera can 
produce a finished, permanent, sepia- 
tone 3%” x 4%” picture one minute after 
the shutter is snapped. Entire process 
is performed by a special film which 
consists of a double roll only slightly 
larger than that used in conventional 
cameras. This film makes the picture 
automatically when it is moved up for 
the next exposure. Now anyone can 
make pictures anywhere, without spe- 





cial equipment for developing and 
printing and without waiting for the 


film to be processed. 
(Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, 


Mass. ) 


AIR CONDITIONING DE LUXE 


Moisture control in every room, no 
matter how big the building, and with- 
out ducts, is the latest in air condition- 
ing. This system, known as UniTrane, 
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: Faliminates the summertime bugaboo of 
_ water-dripping walls and humid rooms, 


replaces the usual elaborate duct sys- 
tem with small, uncomplicated pipes. 
A minimum number of rooms—six to 10 
—is necessary to warrant a central 
chilled water source for Summer or hot 


water source for Winter. The individual 


room’s air and temperature require- 
ments dictate the design and installa- 
tion. 

(The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis.) 


DRAIN-MASTER 


Just a mere push-pull movement, and 
clogged drains are cleared in a matter 
of seconds. Trick is done by the plumb- 





ing innovation pictured here—a_ two- 
way hydraulic pump incorporated with 
a standard trap. It exerts enough pres- 
sure, when activated, to dislodge ob- 
structions that form in the piping adja- 
cent to the trap or in the trap itself. 

(Telmor Products Corp., 1910 West 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill.) 


AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


Invaluable addition to bankers’ tools 
is a wheel calculator which shows both 
“minimum” and “fair” amounts of cov- 
erage under blanket bonds with relation 
to total deposits. A simple twist of the 
wheel, and the banker can see whether 
he is carrying an adequate amount of 
bankers’ blanket bond protection. It’s 
suitable, too, for use in interest calcula- 
tions and similar transactions. 

(Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. 


_ America, 1600 Arch St., Phila. 1, Pa) 


NO CARBON 


Multiple typewritten copies can now 

made without the use of carbon pa- 
per by means of the Rib-N-Rite, a re- 
cently developed gadget using a ribbon 
similar to that of an ordinary typewrit- 
er, and which can be attached to any 
standard machine in a few minutes. 
The regular ribbon prints the original, 
while the Rib-N-Rite prints the copies. 

(Ribbonwriter Corp. of America, 
Dania, Fla.) 
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Gear Your Mind 
to Opportunity 


How OFTEN, on hearing of some new 
product or service that clicked in a big 
way, have you said to yourself: “What 
a simple idea—why didn’t I think of 
that?” 


Well, you might have, if you had 


given the matter a little solid thought 
—if you had made it a habit to do a 
bit of “opportunity-thinking” each day, 
to keep on the alert for practical ideas. 

When old Ben Franklin was Ambas- 
sador to France he was bothered about 
having to keep two kinds of glasses— 
one for reading, the other for general 
use. But, unlike other men, who ac- 
cepted this as one of the unavoidable 
nuisances of advancing age, Franklin 
decided to do a little thinking about 
the problem. Observing that he always 
looked downward when reading, but 
either straight in front or up when not, 
he hit upon the simple idea of dividing 
the lenses of his glasses. by mounting 
a far-sighted half above a near-sighted 
half in each compartment. Result: Mil- 
lions of people since have had the bene- 
fit of bifocals. 

No mental giant yee ae Ritty, an 
Ohio saloon-keeper of the ’70s. Decid- 
ing to take a pieasure trip to Europe, 
his fun was marred somewhat by the 
realization that his bartenders might 
pocket some of his profits in his ab- 
sence. On a tour through the ship’s en- 
gine room he was shown a gadget that 
indicated the revolutions of the pro- 
peller shaft. The other passengers sim- 
ply found the gadget interesting, but 
Ritty began to toss its implications over 
in his mind constructively. Could the 
same principle be adapted to making 
a machine that would record cash sales 
in a store—or a saloon? He cut his trip 
short and ‘returned home. And, with 
his machinist brother, he concocted the 
first cash register. 

Here's another example of how gear- 
ing your mind to opportunity-thinking 
can pay off: In the late 90s Coburn 
Haskell, a retired business man, took 
up golf to occupy his leisure time. 
Along with most other players, he was 
disssatisfied with the lack of “bounce” 
in the gutta percha balls then in use. 
But Haskell was apparently the only 
one who did any serious thinking about 
the matter. Chatting with a Goodrich 
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Co. executive one day, he suggested 
that perhaps a solid rubber ball would 
be better. 

“Too soft,” said his friend. 


Haskell thought a bit more and said: 


“How about compressing it?” 

“Rubber isn’t compressible,” was the 
answer. 

After pondering this awhile, Haskell 
came back with: “If you'd take thin 
strips of rubber, stretched as tight as 
possible, and then wind them around a 
small rubber core, couldn’t you make 
a hard enough ball?” 

That was worth trying, and Haskell’s 
idea was soon a reality. The new ball, 
capable of adding a good many yards 
to every golfer’s drive, was an — 
tant factor in the subsequent populari- 
zation of the game. 

In each of these three examples the 


mental activity followed a definite pat- : 


tern, from which we can arrive at a 
formula for bringing opportunities with- 
in our thinking range. First, each man 
was dissatisfied with something—one 
with his glasses, one with the record- 
ing methods in his business, the third 
with a golf ball. Second, each man 
thought about something that at least 
offered possibilities of improvement. 
One saw possibilities in divided lenses, 
another in a recording instrument, the 
third in a man’s hobby. 

To gear your mind to opportunity, 


think from a dissatisfaction to a pos- . 


sibility. 

This type of thinking requires prac- 
tice, but you can practice it anywhere: 
in a store or a restaurant, an office, at 
home or on the street—wherever you 
can observe and think. Look for things 
you don’t like and try to think of ways 
to improve them, or look for things you 
do like and think how you can apply 
them to improve something you dont 
like. 

In either case, you marry possibility- 
thoughts to dissatisfaction-thoughts. 
And that’s how opportunity-ideas are 
born. 

Try it. You may not comé up with 
any million-dollar ideas, but many little 
ideas, over the months, can add up to a 
big volume of profit and satisfaction— 
if you put them in action HERBERT 
Gay Sisson. 
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Small Business 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


der $1 million earned 18% on net worth 
during the second quarter of last year. 
Small-large companies, with assets from 
$1 million to $5 million, earned 20% on 
net worth. Companies with assets of 
$5 million to $100 million earned 172%, 
while the giant c ions with assets 
of more than $100 million reported 
only 12%. 

' The significance of these figures is, 
of course, influenced by the fact that 
during and since the war there has 
been a market ready to absorb almost 
anything pave. Medium and small 
business shows. up best under such con- 
ditions. However, business men who 
have studied relative efficiency of me- 
dium-sized and large corporations can 
testify that the light heavyweights are 
generally faster on their feet, as well 
as harder punchers. 

In this same connection, note the 
following statement by C. Donald 
Dallas, chairman of Revere Cop 
and Brass Inc. (see ForBEs, Guokes 
15, 1948): “A small company, with its 
owners on the job, can more than hold 
its own with the big firms and their big 
overhead. A small business is more flex- 
ible and consistently can operate at a 
higher percentage of capacity.” 

The relative efficiency of medium 
and small business is well illustrated by 
a study published in July by the De- 
partment of Labor on the number of 
man-hours required to produce men’s 
dress shirts during the period 1939- 
1947. Covering small, medium-sized 
and large plants, this study concluded: 

“It can be noted that the trend for 
both small and medium-sized factories 
was more favorable than for the large 
establishments. Average man-hours for 
‘a dozen shirts remained relatively con- 
stant with the large plants, while de- 
clining for the medium and small fa- 
cilities. As a consequence, the level for 
medium-sized factories, which was 10% 
above that for the large plants in 1939, 
was by 1947 approximately 7% lower 
than the large rfant requirement.” 

An extremely significant develop- 
ment in this question of big versus 








BUSINESS POPULATION 


The business population of the 
United States, according to the 
Department of Commerce, reach- 
ed a record high of 3,880,000 as 
of June 30, 1948, compared with 
3,070,000 exactly three years be- 
fore, when the war was in its 


closing months. 








small and medium-sized business has 
been the vast reshuffling which has 
taken place in the past decade in steel, 
aluminum, tobacco, motors—generally 
regarded as the citadel of so-called big 
business. Total post-war business in 
these industries is spread more broadly 
among competing units than before the 
war. In the case of motors, which is 
the very symbol of bigness fostered by 
economies inherent in mass production, 
the Big Three—General Motors, Chry- 
sler and Ford—had 90% of the pre-war 
business, But their share of total busi- 
ness for the first seven months of this 
year had dropped to 78%. 

Even the large food and grocery 
chains have been losing ground to their 
smaller competitors. Department of 
Commerce figures show that, in the pe- 
riod 1941-1947, sales of the three larg- 
est chains increased much less than 
those of small regional chains. 

The revolution which has occurred 
in transportation over the last 25-30 
years has brought about a shrinkage of 
some $5 billion to $6 billion in the 
value of railroad property and a corre- 
sponding growth of investment in high- 
way and air transportation. 

Highway transportation provides the 
most striking example of small business 


moving into the territory of big bus 
ness and getting the best of the con- 
test. 

A final symptom of the fact that big 
business may have already become too 
big for its own good is the current 
highly accelerated trend to decentrali- 
zation in both manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. 

Says Henry Bund, director of the 
division of management methods of Re- 
search Institute of America: “Decen- 
tralization is essentially an effort on the 
part of big business to regain the free- 
dom and flexibility of its youth. True, 
physical decentralization has been go- 
ing on for nearly half a century. But it 
is moving ahead today at breakneck 
pace. And physical decentralization is 
being followed by management decen- 
tralization.” 

The evidence given here, althou 
necessarily limited, hardly supports 
widespread fear that American busi- 
ness is galloping into the hands of the 
few—and thence to government dom- 
ination. Our economy is still in a fluid 
state, and new forces at work have 
broadened rather than limited business 
opportunities. As long as this remains 
true, free enterprise. will be the pattern 
in this country. 


On the Bookshelf 


Your CREATIVE Power, by Alex Os- 
born (Publ.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. Price: $3). 

Penned by Alex Osborn—the O in 
the advertising firm of BBD&O-—the 
publishers claim this inspirational how- 
to-do-it book to be the first to do full 
justice to the priceless creative poten- 
tial possessed by the individual. Its 
theme, in essence: why you should be, 
and how you can be, more creative; 
how you can use your imagination to 
forge ahead in the business arena; and 
how you can use ideas to brighten your 
life and the lives of those around you. 

Unusually readable, easily understood, 
Osborn’s work is notable particularly 
for its avoidance of the vague generali- 
ties which so often characterize books 
of this nature. He deals with his sub- 
ject specifically, explicitly, backs his 
points copiously with pertinent exam- 
ples. 

Of special significance to business 
men today are his chapters on creative 
thinking in the realms of employee re- 
lations, leadership, and public affairs. 


Your Pusiic REeELations, edited by 
Glenn and’ Denny Griswold (Publ.: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. Price: 
$7.50). 

Few wide-awake business men today 
need to be “sold” on the invaluableness 


of good public relations. Too many of 
them, however, tackle the subject in a 
bumbling and desultory manner. This 
Standard Public Relations Handbook, 
teeing off with the apt statement that: 
“Public relations is the newest function 
of management and rapidly coming to 
be the most important,” proceeds to 
detail, lucidly and authoritatively, how 
to organize, build, and maintain good 
public relations- 

Contributors, in addition to the edi- 
tors Griswold, producers of Public Re- 
lations News, Est national weekly for 
executives in the field, include 32 —_ 
ing public relations experts. Scope 0 
he book is evident Po a Poser a 
few representative chapter headings: 
How to Organize and Operate a Public 
Relations Department, Winning Better 
Relations with the Community, Rela- 
tions with the Press, How to Prepare 
and Place a Feature Article, Public Re 
lations Advertising, Teaching Public 
Relations to Executives and Employees. 

Practical, authoritative, comprehen- 
sive, the book is based on actual case 
histories, is unquestionably an import- 
ant tool for executives sincerely inter- 
ested in forming sound public relations 
programs and evaluating public atti- 
tudes, should prove a definite aid in 
developing iques for the winning 
and keeping of public goodwill. 


Forbes 
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Opportunities 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


business. A lot of patience is one of 
the first requirements—patience and un- 
derstanding of human nature. Also, a 
lot depends on the kind of judgment 
used in buying. That means buying at 
the right price and buying merchandise 
that will sell. This takes experience.” 

That showmanship cut to the juvenile 
pattern pays off is illustrated by the 
Circus Shops, one, of the larger ones 
visited, at 845 Flatbush Avenue. Here 
the Big Top motif is carried out from 
canopied “Main Entrance” to canvas 
ceiling and cages of stuffed animals in- 
side. With the owner away on a buying 
trip to the West Coast, sales figures 
weren't available, but according to the 
manager eight clerks are needed to take 
care of the business, which is little 
more than a year old. 

Business of the infant apparel shop 
is highly seasonal, requiring, as might 
be expected, a fresh line of merchan- 
dise for Spring, Summer, Fall and 
Winter. In addition, special attention 
must be given to buying for Christmas, 
Easter, and school openings in Septem- 
ber. Many shops report that Christmas 
and Easter sales combined account for 
from 30 to 40% of annual volume. 

Besides a full line ef wearing ap- 
parel, infant shops invariably stock toys 
of the rattle family, frequently going 
beyond that. And, of course, they do a 
profitably business in layettes. 

For the small shop which employs no 
sales help, rent is the major item of ex- 

e. In a metropolitan area this 
should not run over $150 a month. 
Telephone, electricity, and insurance 
and incidentals will add another $50. 
So you should figure cost of doing 
business for a year at $2,400, as a 
minimum. 

If your investment in merchandise is 
$6,000 and you turn that over four 
times a year at %4 mark-up, that means 
a sales volume of $32,000 and a gross 
profit of $8,000. Net»profit then comes 
to $5,600. In all probability this will 
be reduced somewhat by loss on mer- 
chandise which fails to move or is 
damaged in the shop. This should not 
exceed 8 or 10% of the gross, so that 
a net of approximately $5,000 on an 
operation Hi this size is not overly 
optimistic. 

In any line of business, of course, 
there will be some lucky successes and 
as many hard-working failures. The in- 
fant apparel business is no exception. 
But it - many attractive features, not 
the least of which is its consistently 
high record of rewarding hard work 
and imagination with a better-than- 
average return on a modest investment. 
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This Book Has Already 
Helped Thousands of 
Investors To Do 

Better in the Stock 
Market. You Too 

Can Use it to 
Discover... 









1. How high present mar- 
ket should go! 


2. Which industries and 
companies are best now! 


3. How to pick coming 
market leaders! 





pre at last are all the tested market methods you will ever need in one 
_handy volume. Now you, too, can apply at once the wealth of profit- 
making information in this practical new Stock Market Guide. ' 


Written by Joseph Mindell, recognized market authority and prominent Wall 
St. analyst. Brings you the inside, little-known methods of successful operators. 
Helps you replace “tips” and hunches with the science of when to,buy, what 
to buy, when to take profits, when not to buy and when to sell short. 


Here are just a few of the 428 subjects covered in this encyclopedia of successful 
stock trading: 


1. Hew to detect Major Tops and Bottoms. 7. News and the Stock Market. 

2. How to Select Growth Stocks. 8. Knowing Your Industry and Company. 
3. When to Use the Dow Theory. 9. Major Trend of the Stock Market. 

4. Best Sources of Information. 10. How to Avoid Pitfalls. 

5. When and How to Sell Short. 11. How to Average for Greater Profits. 

6. How to Judge Intrinsic Values. 12. Setting Up a Diversified Portfolio, etc. 


WHAT MARKET EXPERTS SAY 


“Designed to enable one to judge the news and other factors affecting security prices, to select most 
promising industries and soundest companies, to detect the major trend of the market and to spot 
major market tops and bottoms.” —Wall Street Journal 


“Analyzes more factors influencing security price movements than have ever appeared in a single 
volume heretofore.” —N.Y. World-Telegram 


“The best outline of modern stock market theory and practice that we have ever seen. The author 
has been a careful and decidedly successful stock market student and trader—he has the gift of 
being both a sound thinker and lucid writer.” ‘—H. M. Gartley, Iné. 


“Valuable contribution . . . on the preferred list . . . a special recommendation.” 


—Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
INVESTORS’ PRAISE 


“Of all the material on the stock market, yours is the most broad-gauge and most scientific.”— 
J.S.G., Alton, Il. 


Puts met logical and penetrating approach to technical market action I have ever read.”— 
.S., Phila. 


“Congratulations on putting so difficult a subject into such plain language.”—L.K.A., N. Y. 


You, Too, Can Get Results from This 
Profit-Pointing Volume 


Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter may 
make or save you thousands of dollars.) Try 
it on money-back offer. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


428 Subjects—320 Pages—6 Charts— 
Glossary of Terms—Complete Index 
Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 
techniques of the experts. Simply fill out and 

mail the coupon below today. 


Money. Back Offer: If book does not 
satisfy, return within 10 days for refund 








B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please, send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new 
book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide for 


Investors.” I understand I may feturn it in 10 7 
days for refund if not completely satisfied. Oo ooo wince Wisse 0 wis oS ercw eed aaleueeeeee 
Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
[) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) Sevest and. No. .....0402000¥s00000sh000 0euee 
C) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge 

of 25¢) aE apn eR Zone.... Stateia.cavec 
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Ordinarily our Research Division 
enjoys its job... gets a kick out of 
sending helpful information free to 
more than 15,000 people who write 
in each year and ask all kinds of 
questions about investments. 

Sometimes, though, they get a job 
they hate—like answering a recent 
memo from one of our managers. 

The memo said a man had just 
come into his office with a list of 
eleven stocks ... asked if we knew 
anything about them . . . mentioned 
casually that they’d all been pur- 
chased prior to 1921! 

Our manager looked the securi- 
ties over ... saw they were all issued 
by little-known companies of many 
years ago ...and mentally blessed 
Merrill Lynch for advocating “In- 
vestigate then Invest” so strongly. 
He said he was afraid the companies 
had “folded-up,” the stocks weren’t 
worth a penny—but he’d send 
them on to Research and make sure. 

And that was the letter we hated 
to write.* Because the stocks were 
found to be worthless. 

The worst thing about that com- 
plete loss was that it was so unnec- 
essary! Because there are lots of 
sound opportunities for investment 
.-- sensible securities to fit any in- 

- vestment program ... our Research 
Division to give you the available 
facts on any industry, stock, or com- 
pany before and after you buy! 

Why not ask Research about your 
own investment problems... get a 
seasoned check on any securities 
you own now—or may be thinking 
of buying. There’s no charge, no ob- 

_ ligation. Just send them to— 


Departement T-4 


*If you'd like to see it together with a 
copy of the original memorandum from 
our manager, we'll be glad to send it to 
you. It makes pretty sad reading, though. 


MErrILL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 








Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


neatly typed on expensive stationery, 
but had little else to recommend it.. 

American Broadcasting Co. sent a 
more refreshing reply. As producers of 
two of the most successful give-away 
shows, Stop the Music and Break the 
Bank, they came out wholeheartedly in 
defense of their policies. “Briefly our 
comments are these,” wrote Eastern 
Program Manager Charles Harrell: “We 
consider give-away programs to be ‘en- 
tertainment’ and part of our point of 
view is expressed in the statement that 
give-away shows that have not been 
entertaining have fallen by the way- 
side. We have been advised by our 
legal department that give-away pro- 
grams are not a form of lottery. And 
we shall continue to believe that should 
programs such as Stop the Music ‘at- 
tract and hold an audience it is mainly 
because of the intriguing aspects of the 
_ and the personal popularity of 

e entertainers who appear on them. 
In spite of the fact that our opinions 
obviously are in disagreement, we are 
grateful to hear from listeners.” 

To the networks’ credit was their 
prompt response to our inquiry. The 
record for the sponsoring corporations 
was not so good. After a month’s time 
only two companies out of the five quer- 
ied had come through with a reply. The 
DeSoto-Plymouth dealers were ably de- 
fended by Karl H. Bronson, director of 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Chrysler's DeSoto division. “Naturally,” 
he wrote, “these dealers are interested 
in attracting the largest possible listen- 
ing audience. That is true of every ad- 
vertiser on the air or any other media. 
It also follows that, as a matter of good 
business, our dealers would not spon- 
sor any program which was offensive 
or harmful to listeners. I know that you 
appreciate how different individual 
tastes are in the matter of radio enter- 
tainment. Surveys show that a great 
many people like comedy, even very 
broad comedy. A great many others like 
musical programs, dramatic shows and 
audience participation shows. A rela- 
tively few enjoy good music like the 
symphony. One of the most popular 
types of programs today is the give- 
away show and it is intéresting that a 


large percentage of the listening comes 


from people who find the show enter- 
taining. ... 

“Our dealers have about 10,000,000 
people listening each week. Less than 
100,000 of this audience have qualified 
as possible contestants. That means 
that almost all of the 10,000,000 pore 
must be listening because the show is 
entertaining. There is no chance for 
them to win anything.” 
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Procter & Gamble spoke up for - 
Truth or Consequences program with @ 
short and soothing ac # 


the following 
knowledgment from its division of pub- 
lic relations: 

“Thank you for your letter. We ap- 
preciate your interest in passing these 
remarks on to us and you can be as- 
sured they will be brought to the at- 
tention of the executives of our com- 
pany who are responsible for our radio 
shows. Our company makes a deter- 
mined effort to insure that our radio pro- 
grams will remain within the boundary 
of good taste and at the same time be 
entertaining. We are sorry that in the 
case of Truth or Consequences you feel 
we have been missing this objective. 
We would like to-point out, however, 
that this program is bringing good 
clean fun to more than a million people 
every week.” 

With these letters the defense rested, 
Still unheard from as we go to press 
are P. Lorillard and Eversharp, which 
play hosts on Stop the Music; and Bris- 
tol Myers, which airs Break the Bank. 


The Forses letter conceivably bor- ’ 


dered on the crank variety and was 
perhaps considered as such and heaved 
out by these companies. But neverthe- 
less it is hard to find an exception to 
the rule that every signed personal let- 
ter deserves an answer. For a company 
with products to sell (even cranks use 
pencils, toothpaste, and cigarettes) the 
exceptions are even harder to find. An- 
other — for discussion, which we 


mention but do not attempt to answer, 


is the question of who has the primary | 


responsibility for defending the nature 
of a radio program; the sponsor or the 
network. 














m4 elne 


“Good morning, Madam! Do you 
have a phonograph? I have a 
transcribed sales talk!” 
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Tocsin To Managements ! 


MANAGEMENTs—and boards of directors—through- 
out the country should heed this warning from S. 
C. Allyn, president of the National Cash Register 
Co.: 

“To be efficient and productive are not enough. 
Industry must have an awareness of human and 
social problems and deal with them realistically. 
The plain truth is that, despite the millions spent 
on advertising and public relations, industry has 
not sold itself adequately to the public.” 

Over 30 years ago I began exhorting indus- 
trialists, executives, other men of affairs, to broaden 
greatly their conception of their social, economic, 
national responsibilities, as clearly shown by these 
editorial extracts, starting in 1917: 

1917: “The employer who does not do every- 
thing within his power to satisfy his men is not 
only shortsighted from his own point of view but 
is an enemy to national peace and harmony.” 

1918: “The revolutions of the future will not 
spring from politics, but from economic conditions, 
from dissatisfied working classes. This fundamental 
fact has not yet sunk into the minds and hearts of 
the majority of large employers. . . . Some .enter- 
prising university should establish a post-graduate 
course for teaching men how to handle workers 
successfully and how to earn public approval.” 

1921: “Which are going to win the loyalty of the 
majority of workmen in this country, the profes- 
sional labor leaders, or those employing the work- 
ers? What the answer will be depends upon which 
class does the most for the real benefit of the 
workmen.” 

1938: “. . . Three phases of management have 
become vital. First is distribution, salesmanship, 
the marketing of what we produce. The second, 
only beginning to be generally recognized, is the 
effective, harmonious, successful handling of em- 
ployees. The third is cultivation of consumer good- 
will, advantageous public relations.” 

1942: “After the war we will have to fight an- 
other war, to win preservation of the American 
Way of Life.” 


EXECUTIVES SLEEPY 


Tragically few of the nation’s employing class 
waked up. - 
Fully six years ago, alarmed by their lethargy, 






I founded the Investors League, with the primary 
objective or arousing executives, directors, etc., to 
the vital need for organizing stockholders, the 
many millions of the real owners of American em- 
ployment-furnishing enterprises. 

Despite continuous, painstaking effort, the re- 
sponse by the trustees of the billions and billions 
invested in corporate securities by thrifty individ- 
uals and families has been disappointing. All but 
a few who reached executive positions, who at- 
tained managerial positions, have remained blind 
to their larger responsibilities, the responsibilities 
which President Allyn of N.C.R. pertinently points 
out. 

The latest Presidential election confirms the wis- 
dom of everything this publication has been cease- 
lessly advocating. 

So much for the past. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


America has reached the cross-roads. 

A titantic tri-partite battle looms. 

Which group will most effectively win the con- 
fidence and endorsement of the majority of Amer- 
ican voters? 

1. The demagogic politicians who are deter- 
minedly pushing us along the pathway towards 
greater and greater State Socialism; 

2. Powerful labor leaders; 

8. Or the nation’s fillers of pay envelopes? 

I am not an alarmist. But we must not blind 
ourselves to the stern fact that the politicians who 
promised most, and the labor leaders who became 
intensely active politically, gained the ascendancy 
politically last month. 

Employers, executives and other Republicans 
waged a pitiably poor campaign. They abjectly 
failed to rally security owners, who far outnumber 
either labor union or farm union members. 

How much longer will they remain asleep? How 
much longer will they court defeat by inane in- 
action? 





Save . 








© MATTER where you live, you 

can open a savings account by 
mail in this sound Washington 
institution. Savings insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Savings & 
Lean Insurance Corporation—sub- 
stantial dividends paid every six 
months .. . 3% dividends paid 
last year. 

Write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s convenient 
“Saving by Mail Service,”’ available 
te anyone in the United States. 
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~~ 
A SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury 











SOUND 
MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
ef your funds unde: these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Lean Association Directors: 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University pe ema 
at Los Ang 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. MeKEE 


Engineer, ae of Water and Power. 
ity of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer 


DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 


E. BAILEY WEBB 

Physician and Surgeen . 
Earnihgs better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progressive 
organization. Send for Standard’s 
“Save by Mail Plan” and financial 
statement. Invest by the 10th—earn 
from the Ist. Federal Insurance up 
to $5,000.00. 
WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I come, picturing 


“life” in California. 


Le 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Callf. 








Stock Trading I 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL STREET 


Formula Plans 


(Continued) 


THe Seven Strep Formula Plan is a 
variable stock-bond ratio plan, used by 
the Keystone Company, and based on 
the level of the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average. This plan uses a zone method, 
and substitutes a median zone for the 
median line. 

The zones exist within a broad chan- 
nel which is determined by trend lines 
containing most stock market price 
fluctuations of modern times. These 
trend lines contain the tops and bot- 
toms of stock price fluctuations on a 
semi-log chart which ignores the 1929 
to 1932 period. This channel is then 
divided into five zones, with the middle 
one constituting the median. The area 
above and the area below the channel 
give the other two zones, thereby mak- 
ing seven zones in all. ° 

Within the median zone the stock- 
bond proportions are 50%-50%. Changes 
are made at 90-day intervals if they 
are called for. 

The median zone, or Zone Four, is 
168-192 Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 
Above that, Zone Five is 193-221; Zone 
Six is 222-254; Zone Seven is 255 and 
above. Below it, Zone Three is 167-146; 
Zone Two is 145-127; and Zone One is 
126 and below. 

The most aggressive use of the plan 
calls for 90% bonds and 10% stocks in 
Zone Seven. The other proportions are 
80% bonds and 20% stocks in Zone Six; 
65% bonds and 35% stocks in Zone Five; 
50% bonds and 50% stocks in Zone Four, 
the median zone; 35% bonds and 65% 
stock in Zone Three; 20% bonds and 
80% stocks in Zone Two; and 10% bonds 
and 90% stocks in Zone One. 

Several improvements have been at- 
tempted for the formula plans. Because 
many important moves are violent—es- 
pecially declines—devices have been 
formulated for deferring purchases un- 
til the later stages of a decline. 

One such device recommends wait- 
ing until the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production flattens 
out or rises. A glance at the absence of 
constant or dependable relationship be- 
tween industrial production and se- 
curity price movements in recent years 
should keep us from considering this an 
improvement. 

-Another attempted improvement has 
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been through the establishment of a 
median’ determined at the point where 
the average earnings on common stocks 
are 1% times the yield on high-grade 
bonds. The 50-50 level is established 
there. 

For example: In 1938 the Dow-Jones 
Industrials earned $7.50 while bonds 
yielded 3%. The earnings yield on stocks 
at 1% times the bond yield was 5%, 
therefore 150 in the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials—the level where $7.50 is a 5% 
yield. 

Another attempted improvement calls 
for delaying action when the price level 
which calls for action is reached, until 
the actual monthly mean price at the 
time rises above or falls below the 
similar price of the preceding month, 
depending upon the signal. This rule 
attempts to exploit the momentum of 
price movements. As Mr. Garfield A. 
Drew points out: “If the market has 
risen or fallen in any given month, the 
chances are 5 out of 8 that it will con- 
tinue in the same direction for the suc- 
ceeding month.” 

Another attempted improvement is 
through the use of investment company 
shares as a means of utilizing the in- 
vestment principle of diversification as 
a safeguard. : 

The advantages of Formula Plans 
are clear. Stocks are sold on an upward | 
scale, and buying is forbidden at his- 
torically high levels. 

Buying is done on a downward scale 
and selling is forbidden at historically 
low levels. The Plans protect the in- 
vestor against the emotional climate of 
the financial community and press, 
which is often a handicap in invest- 
ment planning. 

But there are many disadvantages. 
In one sense the averages are just num- 
bers. They don’t necessarily describe 
high or low levels, for they reveal price 
levels rather than conditions and struc- 


tural relationships. The problem of | 


what is high or low cannot be deter- 
mined by one economic series alone— 
stock prices. Other measurements are 
necessary and desirable for this task. 

These plans reduce the whole in- 
vestment problem to a few variables 
which are rather ge 0 chosen. The 
plans attempt to fo 
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though many of them smuggle judg- 
® ment in by the rear door. More vari- 
ables are relevant and available as evi- 
dence for the grounding of investment 


j ents. 

Plans using medians presume a con- 
tinuation of the same price range. With 
a dollar series and the fluctuating pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, this is ‘a 
hazardous supposition. Even where the 
ranges do continue, plans with medians 
may become immobilized for long pe- 
riods at the upper or lower regions of 
the ranges. 












: The trained statistician cannot place 

5 too much weight upon the hindsight 

e records of the plans, since the plans 

d are constructed on the basis of the past. 
We want to know how the various For- 

3 mula Plans will do in the future, and 

Is very little in the way of rationale has 

3 been provided for even reasonable 

,, guesses. 
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: Informative Reading 
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1, Valuable booklets are published by 

le many concerns and made available 

of free to interested business men. The 


A. best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
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presentation providing a good insight in- 
to the way war technology accelerates 
the peaceful by-products that come 
through the perfection of war weapons, 
and how it affects the entire structure of 
society. Points out why a better under- 
standing of the use of these new tools is 
necessary for the ultimate good of the 
world. 


547. MANAGEMENT’S APPROACH TO THE 
SAFETY ProsBLEM: Outlining the essential 
elements in the carrying out of a well 
integrated and effective safety program, 
an industrialist emphasizes that it is the 
very kernel of human relations. He also 
stresses some of the primary principles 
that must be accepted by labor as well 
as management in the development of 
such a project. 


548. Tue Prorir System: Straight- 
thinking by a business man, who declares 
that American business, large and small, is 
one industrial team. Taking the rayon 
industry as an example, he demonstrates 
the interdependence and parallel growth 
of all sizes of business. Also shows how 
“the building blocks of profits” erected 
our economy, and reveals the function of 
the profit system in our present indus- 
trial set-up. 


549. ANNuaL Report: The president of 
one of our great technical educational 
institutions, appealing for greater corpo- 
rate support of privately endowed higher 
education, warns that failure to do so 
may mean increasing encroachment by the 


’ Federal Government in this field. Says 


further that without adequate private sup- 
port, higher education will be subjected 
to the same dangers of regimentation that 
business itself fears. 


550. Keepminc AMERICA Free: Striking 
example of advanced thinking on indus- 
trial relations. Stresses common goal of 
management-labor, shows what can be 
done to achieve it. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Hayden B. Kline, elected president 
of the Industrial Rayon Corp. 
George P. Edmonds, elected presi- 


dent of the Wilmington Trust Co., Wil- 


mington, Del, 

Geoffrey S. Smith, elected president 
of the Girard Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
succeeding James E. Gowen, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. ° 

A. P. Timmerman and John L. Hani- 
gan, formerly vice-presidents of the 
Bush Terminal Co., elected chairman 
and president, respectively, succeeding 
the late Irving T. Bush. 

R. T. Tupper Barrett, elected vice- 
president in charge of the European 
Offices of Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 

Howard Chase, director of public 
relations for General Foods Corp., 
named top public relations man of the 
year by the Public Relations Society of 
America. ‘ 

John B. Hollister, elected a director 
of Pennsylvania Railroad. 

John L. Hennessy, elected president 
of the Childs Company. 

Courtnay Pitt, elected to the new of- 
fice of vice-president in charge of fi- 
nance of Philco Corp. ‘ 

Norman J. McGraw, vice-president 
of Shell Oil Co., elected a director of 
the company. 

J. E. Niederhauser, elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of industrial relations 
of Continental Can Co. 

C. Kingsley Woodbridge, elected 
president of Dictaphone Corp. 

Frank M. Folsom, executive vice-presi- 
dent of RCA Victor division, elected 
president of Radio Corp. of America. 
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1e Forses readers. Address your re- 
NE quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
> Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
is -_ 
ly 
n- 548. How to Warre Co.Lection LeEt- 
aS ters: Highly practical 45-page manual 
treating of one of the most difficult busi- 
aS ness arts. A brief introduction highlights 
‘d some of the essential concepts involved, 
| while 50 winning prize letters used profit- 
ably in varied lines of business give prac- 
le tical point to these observations. , 
ly 544. How To Buy anp SELL P.astTIcs: 
n- Containing a wealth of information, this 
of unique booklet is intended to help buyers 
3 identify various types of plastics. It gives 
t. some knowledge of their properties, ‘indi- 
cates how they should be used. Written 
in non-technical style, it also offers many 
os tips on marketing plastics merchandise, 
co and includes a very helpful glossary. 
e 
ce 545. CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN MAN- 
a AGEMENT AND EMPLOYEE: Details a twin 
of program embodying practical, workable 
-§ suggestions designed to help solve the 
ar problems inherent in the establishment 


> and maintenance of management-worker 


re understanding. Outlines the minimal num- 
ber of steps to be taken to insure a fa- 
n- vorable industrial climate and a sound 





worker-supervisor relationship. 


546. Errect oF Miuirary TECHNOLOGY 
ON THE NaTIONAL Economy: Dramatic 
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December 15, 1948 


you the best prospects for 1949. 


$ 


Service. 
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»Annual Forecast For 19494 


The Most Comprehensive and Profit Pointing 
Survey ever issued by this service. 


“Teenty-tow (24) pages of facts, figures and predictions: Our definite 
market opinion on all active listed common stocks. Another section 
will provide a complete list of low-priced stocks priced from 1 to 20 
which we rate ‘‘above average” or higher. 


In addition to the wide range of specific securities covered, this report 
will include original Investment Studies on the kind of securities offering 


Mail $1. with this Ad and your name and address for the 
important Annual Forecast for 1949. At no added cost you 
will get the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 


Offer open to new readers only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by Standard & Pogr’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A888-172 










MOMBRALS & CHEMICAL 
C€orPORATION 
General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
November 18, 1948, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
27th Consecutive Regular 
‘ Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable December 30, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 1948. 


Check will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing. 
Phosphate - Potash ~ Fertilizer - Chemicals 





Stock Analysis if ) 








ALLEN B. DUMONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. has de- 
clared a dividend of $.25 per share 
for the year 1948, on its outstanding 
shares of Class A Common Stock and 
Class B Common Stock, payable on 
December 22, 1948 to Common Stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 1, 1948. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $.25 
per share on its outstanding shares 
of 5% Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock has also been declared, 
eee January 1, 1949 to Preferred 

tockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1948. 


November 19, 1948 
PAUL RAIBOURN, 


Treasurer 


In all Phases of Television 




















“Your Progress Depends On 
“GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


128 Poges - Size: 6" x9" + Cloth Binding 


The following chapters typify the helpful 
nature of the material: “How to ise,” 
“Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How 
To Win Recognition,” “The Paradox of 
Success,” “The Truth About —, etc. 
To your copy of this helpful book 
simply return this ad with $2 to: ¥ 12-15 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York f!, N. Y. 














by W. C. HANSON a 4 
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fe 
om 
Federal Program Should }¢ 
; w 
a = * 
Aid Building Stocks : 
of 
le 
THE STOCK MARKET is acutely “politics sentative companies which should ben- b 
conscious” these days. Since the elec- efit from the new program. U 
tion upset, and the stock slump which Stocks of these companies should be P 
followed, the investing public is gradu- watched for buying opportunities. 
ally moins its equilibrium, and con- Issues marked by an asterisk (°) in 
fidence is slowly returning. But the the accompanying table are those d 
market is warily re-appraising the out- which we consider as attractive pur- a 
look for various industries to try to dis- chases at this point. F 
cern how each will fare under the new CEMENT—Since cement is used in 
Administration. practically all types of construction, in A 
While not all of the policies of the sidewalks, driveways, roads, etc., as r 
_ 
SUMMARY OF REPRESENTATIVE BUILDING k 
MATERIAL STOCKS x 
1948 1948 
Dividend Recent Dividend Recent ti 
to Date Price toDate Price 
Alpha Portland Cement. 2.00 26 Libbey-Owens-Ford ... 3.50 45 tl 
American Radiator®.... 1.50 15 Lone Star Cement..... 4.50 64 S 
American Stove ....... 1.20 12 Long Bell Lumber..... 1.50 19 k 
Celotex Corp.® ....... 1.75 24 DEE cocseheesecs 8.25 56 R 
Certainteed .......... 1.30 12 Minneapolis Honeywell® 2.50 42 
Re eee 3.00 82 Mullins Mfg.® ........ a 14 r 
Devoe & Raynolds .... 2.60 22 Pittsburgh Plate Glass.. 1.75 $1 
ee 3.00 28 Pratt & Lambert....... 2.25 89 re 
Florence Stove ....... 1.50 80 EE” oJ cccseswe'e 8.25c 60 MS 
General Portland Cem.. 1.50 24 Sherwin-Williams ..... 3.00 55 
ES os ow sk vane 1.90 20 Timken Detroit Axle... 2.00 17 
Holland Furnace ...... 3.00 25 U. S. Gypsum......... 6.00 99 
Iron Fireman ......... 1.20 15 DT CNet ones nae 0.40 9 
Johns-Manville ....... 2.00 4 Weyerhauser Timber .. 3.00 60b 
Tee 2.00 8 


Lehigh Portland 


* Stocks which look attractive for purcha: 


se now. a—$1 per share on present stock, 


$0.90 on old shares. b—Bid on over-the-counter market. c—Plus 10% stock. 
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new Congress are yet known, the gen- 
eral pattern seems fairly clear. Certain 
key objectives will be pushed vigor- 


ously, one of the foremost being mass 


housing, because of its strong political 


appeal. The aim will be to _ low- 
cost residential housing, probably with 
the aid of a Federal subsidy. 

So, for the next few years—through 
1950, at least—companies manufactur- 
ing building supplies and equipment 
oe enjoy high activity and reason- 

0 , 

The building materials business is 
vast and complex, comprising thous- 
ands of products, and therefore could — 
not be covered adequately here. How- 
ever, for your investment guidance, the 
following survey lists the more impor- 
tant phases of the industry and repre- 
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well as in repairing existing buildings, } « 
this industry should see sustained good 
business. Leading producers include 
Alpha Portland, General Portland, Le-. 
high Portland, and Lone Star. 

KircHEN EquipMENT—Makers of kit- 
chen ranges and stoves, like American 
Stove and Florence Stove, should bene- 
fit; likewise Mullins Manufacturing, 
which produces sinks, cabinets, etc., A 
and which has been showing substan- 
tial earnings growth in recent years. ( 

LumsBer—As the new program will 
accent smaller residential homes, frame 
houses may predominate, which would 
require large amounts of lumber. While 
some authorities forecast lower lumber 
prices by next Spring, profits of lumber — 
suppliers should still be adequate be- § 
cause of heavier volume. Long Bell and § _ 


— 
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Weyerhauser are two leading firms with 
" stocks publicly outstanding. 
@ =~Pasyts—Paint sales are influenced 
; 4 by new construction and by demand 
" for repainting; both look good for the 
next several years. Devoe & Raynolds, 
Glidden, Pratt & Lambert and Sher- 
_ win-Williams are leaders. 
PiastER—Though there is a trend 
away from the old, conventional type 
of lath-and-plaster wall construction, 
large amounts of plaster and plaster- 
board are still used. Certainteed and 
U. S. Gypsum are among leading sup- 
be pliers. 
Piate Gxiass—Each house contains 
many windows, which means increased 









| a demand. Pittsburgh Plate Glass (which 
all also. makes paints) and Libbey-Owens- 


Ford are prominent in this field. 
in PiumMBiInG & HEATING EQUIPMENT— 
| American. Radiator, making a- wide var- 
of heating and sanitary supplies, 
should share liberally in the buildin 
rogram. Furnace makers include Ho 
Furnace, Iron Fireman, and Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle (oil burners). Minne- 
Honeywell. makes a line of heat 
controls for regulating furnaces. 
Wa _sBoarp—Over the past decade, 
there has been a marked trend toward 
_ the use of wallboards of various S. 
Stocks like Celotex, Certainteed, Flint- 
kote, Johns-Manville, Masonite and 
Ruberoid therefore have good growth 
potentials. These same firms also make 
similar products, such as insulation, 
roofing materials, panels, shingles, etc. 
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C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I, T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
— record at the close of business December 10, 
PPD 1948. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 
ngs R, FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
? November 24, 1948. 
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ican 
ene- Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
ring, Pittsburgh, Penna. ° 

. At eeting of the Board of Directors of the 
pe: 7a iS ouw Ludlum Steel Corporation 


itan- -— i naag Noverae 18, as ividend 
of eighty cents per share was 
" declared on the prea = mg Fe x. 
will the Corporation, payable ecem 
22, 1948 to Common stockholders of 
‘ame record at the close of business De- 
ould cember I, 1948. 


Thile The Board also declared a dividend of one dollar 
one-half cents ($1.12 per share 





twelve and 
SOEs Rose Comstente Evelersst Seek, of te 
2 yable Decem' a oO 8 4 
nber § Dal Geneed at the close of Sasiante én De- 
-be- @  cember 1, 1948. 
S. A. McCaskey, Jr. , 


‘and § 
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RovAu TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1949, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1949 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 3, 1949. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1949, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 3, 
1949. 

H. A. WAY 


November 


24, 1948 Secretary 
— “= ROYAL 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Preferred Dividends 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 
3714 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
December 31, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record on Decem- 
ber 5, 1948. 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable on December 
31, 1948, to stockholders of 
record on December 5, 1948. 

O. V. SHOWERS 


‘ Secretary 
November 19, 1948 





























ROBERTSHAW-FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 

An extra dividend of 20¢ 





to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 20, 1948. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
WALTER H. STEFFLER 
November 30, 1948 « 5#eretory & Treasurer 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on January 3, 1949, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 10, 1948. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








185th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








November 19, 1948 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 19, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable December 20, 1948 to 
stockholders uf record at the close of 
business December 10, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close ot 
business December 10, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretory. 
November 19, 1948. 





























U.S.F.& 6. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
January 14, 1949, to stocholders 
of record December 27, 1948. 


Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 





November 24, 1948. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has. been 
declared, payable January 3, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1948. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTICcE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able December 20, 1948, to 

of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 30, 1948. 


Watrter A, Pererson, Treasurer 
November 19, 1948. 



































We said 
SELL! 


Our specific advices, 
placed in the hands of 
investors the day before 
the National Election, 
refute absolutely the idea 
now being expounded... 
that the market reaction 
was unpredictable. 


We will be glad to 
forward a copy of our 
October 29th New En- 
gland Counsellor letter 
on request. No obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F. 


F. Payson Todd 


Financial Consultant since 1927 
Todd Bldg. 





Rowley, Mass. 























HOLDING | 
THESE 4 TOCKS? : 


Am. T . : 
Chesa: Ohio, Pub . B. 
Comm. Edis., Chi. Vacuum Oil 
Cons. Edis., N. Y. Stand. Oil, Calif. 
Cons. Nat. Gas Stand. Oil, N. J. 
Gen. Motors Stand. Oil, Ind. 
Int. Tel. & Tel. Texas Co. 
Kennecott Copper Trans. & West. Air 
Pan Am. Airways U. S. Steel 
Paramount Pict. Warner Bros 
Penna. R.R. Western Union 
Pepsi-Cola F. W. Woolworth 


Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, or 
list 7 others you own, and mail this 
ad tous. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. 
No cost or obligation 
Write Dept. F-70 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 32, Mass. 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


_”~ WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


92 Liberty Street 
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Year-End 


by HARRY D. COMER 


Rally Due 


DOW-JONES~AVERAGES 


1944 | 1945 | 1946! 1947/1948 


AVERAGE STOCK PRICES now stand 
where they were in the Summer of 
1945, just before the war’s end. The 
influence of “war psychology” seems to 
dominate the attitude of investors. 

Failure of the end of the war to 
bring peace is responsible for the con- 
tinued high level of governmental ex- 
penditures for “defense” and foreign 
aid. 

The result is cancellation of peace- 
time prospects for lower taxes, and 
looming of higher taxes instead. 

All attempts of the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial average to go forward since V-J 
Day have failed. The chart above 
shows the lows of 1946, 1947 and 1948 
have touched the 165-zone, which pre- 
vailed when Japan surrendered. 

Likewise the D-] Railroad average, 
now 53, compares with 54 in mid-1945. 

It should be observed, however, that 
strong support has appeared repeatedly 
at levels approximately equalling those 
at the end of the war. 

The post-election setback seems to 
have about run its course. 

The usual “year-end” rally is antici- 
pated. It may be rather sharp in stocks 
recently depressed by tax selling. 

Evidently many investors who sold 
recently to establish tax losses are de- 
laying reinvestment, instead of “switch- 
ing” to other issues. 

As a result a cushion of demand is 
being built up which will tend to mini- 
mize future setbacks. 

Labor's demand for a fourth-round 
wage boost will tend to increase de- 
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mand for labor-saving equipment of all 
kinds. Mechanization of industry is the 
surest way to expand output per man- 
hour under conditions of full employ- 
ment and rising costs. 

Orders for heavy machinery are 
trending toward a new peacetime rec- 
ord. Unusual demand for power-pro- 
ducing equipment is because public 
utilities in many localities are unable 
to meet requirements. 

Builders of machine tools, on the 
other hand, have had poor business for 
some time. Improvement would be 
stimulated if the armament program is 
stepped up next year. 

Attractive stocks in the machinery 
and tool field: Babcock & Wilcox (now 
58), Chicago Pneumatic Tool (28), 
Bucyrus-Erie (16), Black & Decker 
(29). 

Among depressed issues capable of 
worthwhile “trading” rebounds over the 
year-end, these deserve special atten- 
tion: Pullman, Allis-Chalmers, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, Commercial Sol- 
vents, Curtis Publishing, Hudson Mo- 
tor Car, Mack Trucks, Cities Service, 
Glenn Martin, Newport Ihdustries, 
Richfield Oil, Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois 
Central, New York Central, Intl. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. 

Motion Picture and Air Tr 
stocks seem to have completed theity 
respective bear markets. Attractive is- 
sues include: Loew's, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film, Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Eastern Air Lines, American Airlines, 
Pan American Airways. 
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December 15, 1948 


It HAD BEEN THOUGHT that if the Re- 
publicans won the election, money rates 
would rise, and high-class bonds and 
preferred stocks would trend down- 
ward, But immediately following the 


__ election, the feeling developed that the 


easy money policy of the New Deal 
would be continued, and as a result, 
high-class investments immediately ad- 
vanced. 

I am not at all sure that money rates 
‘can continue at current low levels in- 
definitely. 

For those who are interested prima- 
rily in income, I present a list of high- 
grade preferred stocks. 

But bear in mind that if money rates 
should rise, these stocks would logically 
decline; in which event, additional pur- 
chases could be made. 

These stocks represent first-class 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN. 


HI Investment Pointers 





Investments tor Income 


companies, in excellent financial con- 
dition. 

For a years dividend require- 
ments on these preferred stocks have 
been earned by a wide margin. As a 
group, the current yield is about 4%. 

All dividends are cumulative, except 
the two railroad stocks mentioned. 
Keep this list for future reference. 

Additional good-grade preferred 
stocks yielding 4% or better are listed 
below. 

The following lists will supply in- 
formation requested by many elderly 
readers, who state they are chiefly in- 


. terested in dependable income and who 


do not want to assume risk on common 
stocks. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








HIGH-GRADE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Dividend 
Am. Gas & Electric...... $4.75 
Am. Radiator .......... 7.00 
Colgate-Palmolive ...... 3.50 
Corn Products Refining. . . 7.00 
Se 4.50 
0 I eee ee 8.50 
Endicott Johnson ....... 4.00 
General Motors ........ 8.75 
General Motors ........ 5.00 
OS S.A 7.00 
Int. Harvester .......... 7.00 
OS eee 7.00 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco. 7.00 
National Biscuit ........ 7.00 
Norfolk & Western Ry.... 1.00 
Gils Mievater ...ccccece 6.00 
Phila. Electric .......... 3.80 
Reynolds Tobacco ...... 8.60 
TT Snesecaeses eaee 4.50 
Union Pacific Ry........ 2.00 
Eastman Kodak ........ 6.00 


Call —- Price to yield -— Recent 
Price 4% 414% 5% Price 


110 118 105 95 110 
175 17% 155 40 168 
102% 87 78 70 91 
not 175 155 £140 170 
125 112 100 90 120 


107 87 78 70 98 
100 100 89 80 99 
105 93 83 75 95 


120 125 111 #100 122 
115 175 155 140 187 
not 175 155 140 165 
120 175 155 140 188 
not 175 155 140 168 
not 175 155 140 168 


not 25 22 20 26 
not 150 133 120 146 
108 96 84 76 95 


102% 90 80 72 83 
115 112 + 100 90 116 
not 50 45 40 46 
not 150 188 120 161 














GOOD-GRADE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Dividend 
Beatrice Foods ........ $3.87% 
California Packing ..... 2.50 
Cleveland Elect. Ilum.. 4.50 
Federated Dept. Stores. 4.25 
Ts te tater tied @:0-4v0 > 4.25 
National Lead ........ 7.00 
Safeway Stores ....... 5.00 
United Shoe Machinery. 1.50 


Call Recent 
Price Price Yield % 
106 83 4.0 
50 52 48 
107 109° 4.1 
104 91 46 
107% 95 45 
not 168 4.1 
110 110 45 
not 37 4.0 














GRAINS 194 


1948 was a very profitable year for trading 
in Commodities if you knew the major 
trend. 1949 promises even greater oOppor- 
tunities to the alert trader who p his 
campaign ahead and knows the major trend 
in advance. That is what our 1949 ANNUAL 
GRAIN and COTTON FORECASTS give 
you—the main trend in graphic form and 
other indications for 1949 based on W. D. 
Gann’s mathematical Master Time Factor, 
originated in 1909. 

1949 ANNUAL GRAIN FORECAST covers 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Soy Beans—price includ- 
ing Monthly Supplements, $100.00, or with 
Tri-Weekly Commodity Letter one year 
$200.00. 1949 ANNUAL COTTON FORE- 
CAST also $100.00. Tri-Weekly Letter alone 
$15.00 monthly. 

1949 ANNUAL STOCK FORECAST—the 31st 
consecutive edition—$100.60 or with Weekly 
Stock Letter one year, $150.00. 

Trial Offer—1948 Forecast and Weekly Let- 
ter to January 15, 1949, $10.00. 


“SCIENTIFIC FORECASTING” booklet free. 
Ask for FC-66. 


W. D. Gann Research, Inc. 


82 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 








WE WILL BUY 
WHERE? WHEN? WHICH? WHY? 


The market tells its own story and even here in mid- 
November when this is being written, we have indications 
that the market should receive good support at the 
proper level. Accumulation is under way for @ bull 
move. Yes, there will probably be another shake-down 
before this advertisement appears, but how can the 
insiders buy stocks unless they make you want to sell? 


Our weekly market letters answer the above questions ~ 


and many others. One good trade will pay much more 
than a year’s subscription at $40.00—3 months $10.00, 
New subscribers may receive 3 sample letters for $1.00. 

Other offer of three outstanding stocks for next bull 
move for $1.00 is still open. Write today. Let’s get 
acquainted. Learn to develop good market judgment 
and build your capital wisely. ’ 


MARKET APPRAISAL SERVICE 


Dept. F-12 


P. O. Box 13 Buffalo 5, New York 








OQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC OOOO 
Out of Step 
Out of Pocket! 


Better no advice than the wrong 
advice! To be sure, weigh. opin- 
ions pro & con. Read Du VAL’s 
CONSENSUS to reconcile differ- 
ences among ALL leading ad- 
visory services. What they predict 
—when to buy & sell—and what! 


FREE! ne 
DU VAL’S CONSENSUS 
Dept. s-141, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, W. Y. 
029829299929020009000000 
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FREE BROCHURE 
“Solving your investment problems” 
Please ask for booklet “’F’’ 

ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange © N. Y. Curb Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
Specialists in Tnvest t Company Securities 











JAMES MARS LANGHAM’S 
1949 FORECAST AND TREND CHART 


Proven “eycle formula” shows detailed indica- 
tions for all 1949 and approximate dates of com- 
ing i TOPS-BOTTOMS and TURNING 


Prospective and terms on application. 
JAMES MARS LANGHAM 
Box 795, Santa Monica, Calif. 








Men of Achievement 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


list of his contributions to southern 
progress. : 

He was a principal organizer of the 
Alabama State Chamber of Commerce. 
He is State chairman for the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, and is 
chairman of the Alabama Committee 
of the Newcomen Society of England. 
He has played a prominent role in in- 
numerable other constructive activities, 
including the Birmingham Ordnance 
District, the Community Chest and 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also 

ident of Birmingham Rotary Club 
1948-49. 

He was largely responsible for crea- 
tion of one of the most notable ergani- 
zations in the country, the Southern 


Research Institute, which he heads as - 


chairman of its board of trustees. 

This’ is a non-profit organization 
which provides staff, laboratory and 
other research facilities to explore tech- 
nical problems for southern industry, 
and to investigate new uses for south- 
ern raw materials. Staff and equipment 
are still being expanded—the Institute 
has been a going concern since 1945. 
It undertakes on a cost basis to find the 
answer to technical and scientific prob- 
lems bothering southern industry. 

Tom Martin’s deep interest in the 
Institute is explained by his realization 
that “the South has a short on ap- 
plied science and technology.” The fu- 
ture of industry is largely the future 
of applied science, and he wants to see 
the South get its share. Men of the 
Soyth were coming to realize that the 
American system of free enterprise was 
largely the fruit of research. 

Another in the list of Martin’s no-- 
table achievements is the part he played 


in the establishment of a $32,000,000 ° 


newsprint plant at Childersburg, Ala., 

while chairman of a citizens’ group 
known as the Talladega County War 
Plants Conversion Committee. The idea 
that southern pine afforded the appor- 
tunity for.a big newsprint industry in 
the South had been kicking around for 
a long time. In fact, Martin was ac- 
tively interested in the subject as far 
back as 1934, when he began working 
’ with the noted scientist, Dr. Charles H. 
Herty.. Various Alabama individuals 
and groups tried to do sémething about 
it. But little of a concrete nature in the 
Southeast eventuated until Tom Mar- 
tin’s Talladega Committee took hold of 
the ball. 

Construction of the plant is now well 
under way.. It means a new use in 
Alabama for one of the most limitless 
of southern resources; it means an in- 


dustry which may expand indefinitely; 


it means a new source of newsprint 

— 

Among other examples of the pro- 
gressive-mindedness of the head of 
Alabama Power are experiments of 
world-wide interest being conducted on 


company property to test out the prac- ~ 


tical feasibility of gasification of coal 
underground. This experiment is being 
made in co-operation with scientists of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, with the 
idea of exploring more efficient methods 
of utilizing the energy in coal deposits 
to the end that a potential source of 
power may be found, as well as the 
raw materials from which synthetic 
liquid fuels, such as gasoline, can be 
produced. 

Prior to 1924, Alabama Power was 
controlled in Canada and England. In 
that year Martin went to London and 
succeeded in convincing the stock- 
holders that they should relinquish their 
control in favor of a new American 
company. This was done, Martin be- 
coming president. 

In the next few years a number of 
operating companies in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi were brought into the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light Co., which Martin 
headed. This resulted in an integrated 
power system of great importance to 
the South, in bringing electricity’ at 
steadily decreasing rates to thousands 
in rural and urban areas and in spread- 
ing the industrial development of the 
region. 

This was followed in 1929 by the 
formation of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., with Martin as its first 
president. In 1932 he resigned the lat- 
ter position to give his full time to 
Alabama Power Co. Love of his home 
state was one of the responsible fac- 
tors here. 

The personal side of his nature is 
reflected in a love of horses and dogs 
—and of all nature. The aesthetic side 
of his nature has found expression in 
the company properties, many of which 
are in the nature of “show places.” 
Company housing for the miners at 
the Gorgas Coal Mine, a company 
property, has been the subject of ex- 


_ tensive complimentary comment in the 


journals of the mining industry as well 
as by John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers of America—which suggests 
some kind of a new high. 

In the truest sense, Thomas Wesley 
Martin is a scholar and a gentleman. 
He is a puckish little fellow. He doesn’t 
smoke; he rarely takes a drink; and the 
so-called “southern accent” is con- 
spicuously missing from his speech. 


He possesses honorary degrees from — 


two colleges. In 1940, in recognition 
of his research and writings on the 
early French Military Adventurers in 


Alabama and the French settlement 
Demopolis, Ala., he was made an Of- — 
ficier d’Academie by the Republic of — 
France, and decorated with the Palmes — 
Academiques, France's highest recogni: 
tion to men of letters, arts and sciences, 
In 1945 the Chambers of Commenasil 
of Southeast Alabama awarded him a” 
silver cup inscribed with the designa: 
tion: “Alabama’s Most Useful Citizen.” . 
In 1946 he received the Insignia of 


the “Knight of the White Rose,” of” 


Finland, for work in 1940 as Alabama ~ 


chairman of the Committee for Finnish ‘ at 


Relief. 

His formula for success is “work and | 
more work.” He frequently gets to the 
office around eight o'clock. Before leave: 
ing home he probably has already m 
a lot of phone calls, and has ou 
the day’s work. A “hustler,”. one of his 
associates described him. 

The president of Alabama Power Co, 
believes in the old-fashioned virtues of 
faith in God and faith in one’s work. 

“It is well to recall,” he says, “that 
the founders of our country had faith 
and little else. We have to go back to 
the fundamentals, and I am convinced 
that business must supply the nation 
with a great deal more moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual leadership than it has 
in the past, if the present economy is 
to survive.” 


‘“*T Learned the Hard Way” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


the bitter experience Bob and I have 
accumulated, it’s to stay in your own 
field. Either that or don’t move into a 
new field too hastily to allow for ade- 
7 investigation of each element in 

e new set-up—especially the human 
element. 

When the pressure of creditors com- 
pelled it, Bob and I filed in bankruptcy 
court under Section XI of the Chandler 
Act. The court accepted our petition 
proposing a settlement of all obliga- 
tions in full over a three-year period. 
So it. seems we're still in business, 
though on a very much reduced scale 
and handicapped by practical and legal 
restrictions too complicated to outline 
here. At one time we had 40 employees. 
We now have three, and until some 
of the legal technicalities are cleared 
up we must contract with another firm 
for’ production. 

Certairily we want to rescue the busi- 
ness if it’s humanly possible. But even 
closer to my heart is clearing our name 


of the black-ball which failure to meet § 


our obligations would earn us. 


Though Dr. Jansen’s story reports an | 
actual business experience, for personal — 
pseudonyms — 


and professional reasons 
are used throughout the article. 
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New 14 SECTION 






FORBES 


- §TOCK MARKET 


COURSE 


Edited by B. C. FORBES and JOSEPH D. GOODMAN | 


Examine First Lesson on 10 Days’ Approval! 
 gamatese tips, hunches and second-guessing with the funda- 


mentals of sound successful trading which this New Forbes 
Stock Market Course brings you. 
The entire Course of 14 Sections has been carefully edited 
by both B. C. Forbes and Joseph D. Goodman so you know the 
time you devote to this Course will repay you handsomely. 
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Permanent binder to hold : ° 
0 M4 Sections included with Here Is a Brief Outline of Each of the 
P st lesson ° ° . 
d 14 Sections in This Remarkable Course: 
n 
° ‘ 1. Capital Bullding Through Stock Trading—Reveals two basic principles 
L ERE, AT LAST, is an accelerated but thorough low-priced Stock followed by suscessful investors, tells you how to ect up's sound 
. Market Course for the beginner as well as the seasoned investor. eae ae 8 eS ee 
, Takes you through the entire techniques and practice of analyzing 2. How Security Markets Funetion—Valuable background material every 
H . . * * es nvestor shoul now about Security Exchanges, Over-the-Counter 
is and interpreting the innumerable factors that influence stock prices. Ex ideshets, Gammmetitte iunenene. Your Dedeen, Pinion of Guibenr at 
plains in simple, understandable language the whole operation of successful inelucing a complete list of symbols of all stocks traded in on the 
stock trading foe hy B. Exchange. 
e 3. Factors ecting the Price of Common Stecks—Tells how to detect 

FORBES Stock Market Course, the first completely new one since changes in the business cycle and stock cycle, shows whieh business 
9 woe P Y “ and financial indicators to watch and what they mean. 

the advent of the SEC, provides the most modern and practical cur- 4. Advantages and Limitations of Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Gives 

me : * . ve rules governing pufchases of preferred stock: d th to 

ficulum of its kind available today. Included are the latest sound methods ese Sauls tee cuatiek belliiine. Sueuna he to we bend mean 

employed by well-known market operators and renowned market advisors. a stock barometer. 

Teaches you the scientific forecasting, charting and financial diagnosis r ann ot trading, “*breadih’’ of the smarter’ pow oe wall 
ye developed over recent years. Your progress will be guided through groups and “new issues”—reveals how to detect shift from bear to 

* * * * . cycie, 

m periodic self examinations. 6. Protecting Yourself Against Bear Markets—Discusses fourteen yard- 
a Think of being able to improve your knowledge and skill so vastly that ete Be ne So ee ee os Oe 
. you may be able to reach correct market decisions quickly and detect 7. Reading Market Patterns —Eow to keep and use charts. What ascending 
o ‘ 3 * or descending ‘“‘tops and bottoms’’ mean, what ‘‘su se” i, - 
. market tops and bottoms in advance of less well-informed investors. ne yr ge ma fg ne RP ae OM 
in reas 

Each of the 14 Sections of this Course comes to you at two week indicate, how to detect “trading markets,” what “break-away” gaps 
an intervals in separate, temporary folders, complete with supplementary Se ee, Ae ot Oe 

material. After you have completed each Section, including the Quiz and 8. How to Select Stocks for Profits—How to weigh growth potentials, 

a! Supplementary Reading af the end of each Section, material can be re- isbecteal patos teceed,’ seonamenens "ef ‘a cua hea CUnMeEE 

moved. from temporary folder and inserted in permanent binder which is Income Statements and Balance Sheets and how to read and use them, 

cy Tenled fee . 9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets—Bear market signal to watch 

. Pp . ~ 3 caleat iat to use it, timing, covering the short gale, 
a 8a me S$ to use. 

No matter how competent your investment counsel, remember only 10. Sources of Investment Information—Where to find the information 
on you can express your investmnet desires to your banker or broker and you need. Seven reliable sources you should use. How to attain and 
a only you can approve or question his advice. The: Forbes Stock Market information» Teports. Guide sheet. for locating reliable investment 
d Course gives you all the information you need to intelligently handle 11. Reading the Financial Pages—Five factors to watch. What shifts and 

. . ' . 7 rends in asic gures can mean, 
a your investments. You'll find it the most practical, up-to-date Course on 12. “Stock Rights’—What They Are, What To Do "With Them—How 
’ the Stock Market ever. You'll learn specific things to do to make your to calculate the value of “‘stock rights.” Best time to sell “rights.” 

* ' * 13. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street—Twenty-six time-tested 
ile rere and trading more profitable and you ll greatly widen your Wen Wt. axteme, wine Gelten Drakes of Wall Disvet’ clamor al 
zal owledge of sound trading techniques because the keynote of this Course stock market terms. 

0 rf * " 14. Answers to Student Problems—Answers to questions raised most 
ne | & learning by doing. often by students 
* * ° H Pius... large permanent binder, wall chart, graph paper, valuable 
es. ee caw to mete, F000 oer year investmentwise enroll in the handbooks and other helpful investment guides. All material copyright. 
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ed * * a 
“ |A Turning-Point In Your Fortunes Enroll Now—10 Days’ FREE Approval 
What you learn from just one section and apply to the Stock Market FORBES Stock Market Course DAE ccnrcccanae sina 
: may be a turning-point in your fortunes . . . the starting of many B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. , 12-15 
isi successful transactions. - . 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
en. " isl Saal bad a ch : Enroll me in the new 14-Section $100 FORBES Stock Market Course. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The vices, and follies, and sins of 
men, cost more than everything else; 
and the useless and abominable e 
ditures of nations are a weight on their 
prosperity, and crush the spirits, be- 
night the minds, and well-nigh enslave 
the bodies of their people. 

—C. Srmumons. 


That man is wise to some purpose 
who gains his wisdom at the expense 
and from the penis of another. 


—PLAUTUS.* 


People seldom improve when they 
have no model but themselves to copy 
after. —GOLDSMITH. 


Errors to be dangerous must have a 
great deal of truth mingled with them. 
It is only from this alliance that they 
can ever obtain an extensive circula- 
tion. From pure extravagance, and 
genuine, unmingled falsehood, the 
world never has, and never can sus- 
tain any mischief. —SyDNEY SMITH. 


Liberty, equality—bad _ principles! 
The only true principle for humanity is 
justice; and justice to the feeble is pro- 
tection and kindness. ° —AMIEL. 


If there is any one thing the average 
successful American likes to talk about, 
it is how poor he was when he was a 
boy, and how he had to struggle to 
make the top. He glories in his struggle 
far more than in his success. 

—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


What we really mean when we speak 
of freedom of the individual or of en- 
terprise is the maximum freedom con- 
sistent with the welfare of others and of 
society in general. —Tue Rep BARREL. 


Experience has taught us a lot, but it 

‘has made us so cautious that we aren’t 
good for much. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


There is no guarantee that the most 
righteous nations will always prosper 
and at once succeed. Sometimes in the 
Providence of God they are obviously 
at the mercy of the wicked. Evil doers 

may hold power for a time and for a 
purpose, perhaps beyond our fathom- 
ing, yet their ultimate destruction is as 
certain as the coming of death. 

—TxeoporeE Cuvier Speers, D.D. 


The reason men fail in five cases out 
of six is not through want of influence 
or brains or opportunity or good guid- 
ance but because they are slack. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


A college education shows a man 
how little other people know. 
—HALLIBURTON. 


The habit of saving is itself an educa- 
tion; it fosters every virtue, teaches self- 
denial, cultivates the sense of order, 
trains to forethought, and so broadens 
the mind. —T. T. MuNGER. 


The difference between rising at five 
and seven o’clock in the morning, for 
40 years, supposing a man to go to 
bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
equivalent to thé addition of 10 years 
to a man’s life. —Dopprince. 


They are as sick that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve with 
nothing. —SHAKESPEARE. 


We do not choose our own parts in 
life, and have nothing to do with select- 
ing those parts. Our simple duty is con- 
fined to playing them well. 

—EPICTETUS. 


Logic is an organized way of going 
wrong with confidence. We should all 
know by now that a logical course is 
not always the right one. 

—CHarLEs F. KETTERING. 


A bitter and perplexed, “What shall 
I do?” is worse to man than the worst 
necessity. —COLERIDGE. 


All despotism is bad; but the worst 
is that which works with the machinery 
of freedom. —JuNtvs. 


The man who has not learned to say 
“No” will be a weak if not a wretched 
man as long as he lives.—A. MACLAREN. 


Nothing wei heavier on the —_ 
or is more cult to carry, than m 
sentments. Not only do 7a rob us of 
essential energy, but they actually 
us up as we wend our way 
life. By resenting another's happineg 
or good fortune, we lessen our own, 
Resentments are carried around i 
families, in business, in politics, and ig 
fact in about every activity in life. And 
what havoc they play! A resentment 
does no one good. It only breeds um 
happiness. The sooner it is wiped out 
the happier everyone concerned is sure 
to be. —GrorGE MATTHEW ADAMS, 


If you are pleased at finding faults, 
you are displeased at finding perfec 
tions. —LAVATER. 


As are families, so is society. If well 
ordered, well instructed, and well gov- 
erned, they are the springs from which 
go forth the streams of national great- 
ness and prosperity—of civil order and 
public happiness. —THAYER, 


Worldly fame is but a breath of wind 
that blows now this way, and now that, 
and changes name as it changes in di- 
rection. —DANTE. 


The errors of faith are better than 
the best thoughts of unbelief. 
—TuHomas RUvssELL. 


Any fact is better established by two 
or three good testimonies than by a 
thousand arguments. —EMmons. 


Employment gives health, sobriety, 


and morals. Constant employment and 
well-paid labor produce, in a country 
like ours, general prosperity, content, 
and cheerfulness. —DANIEL WEBSTER. 


If you would but exchange places 
with the other fellow, how much more 
you could appreciate your own posi- 
tion. —Victor E, GARDNER. 


We should be as courteous to a mat 
as we are to a picture, which we are 
willing to give the advantage of the 
best light. —EMERSON. 


In response to many requests from reader 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. . 


Sent in by H. Gillerstrom, 


The fear of the Eord is the beginning of 


knowledge; but fools despise wisdom and 
instruction. 
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MANUFACTURER 


of telephone apparatus for of supplies for Bell 
the Bell System 





OUR TELEPHONE must take hard 
knocks as they come—and go on 
working. 

To make sure it can, we test samples 
of each day’s production and put 
telephones through the equivalent of 
years of service in a few hours or days. 
For example: we drop handsets into 
their cradles 22,000 times—equal to 
4 years’ normal use. We even check 
their feet to be certain they won’t 
scratch your table. 


Here at Western Electric, we've 
been making Bell telephones since 


PURCHASER 


Telephone companies. 














We expected this... 


DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
tus and supplies office equipment. 





1882. But telephones themselves are 
only about 6% of the equipment used 
in your service. 

The other 94% includes wire, cable, 
switchboards, trucks, poles, crossarms, 
tools, office equipment. With the 
exception of buildings, we make or 
supply almost everything Bell tele- 
phone people use—and test it with 
utmost Care. 

Guarding the quality of things used 
in your Bell telephone service is one 
way that Western Electric helps to 
make it the world’s best. 







INSTALLER 





Not just once, but from 16 dif- 
ferent positions, we drop sample 
telephones from desk-top height 
onto a hardwood surface. 





A 


This machine spins dials 40,000 
times a day—day after day— 
to makethem prove they’re good 
for at least 500,000 twirls. 


e are the Light of the World... 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF MEN—from the first hopeful gasp of life until the final, yielding 


one—shape the way of the world. 


The farmer behind his plough, the craftsman at his wheel, the man who is hailed as the 
leader of men, whose deeds are on the lips of the world, or he who lives unknown or for- 


gotten—each man creates a part of the pattern of things as they are and as they will be. 


May it be the prayer of men in a// lands that Mankind may live and work in peace 
with love for one another. It was the prAayER of the Great Teacher, who in the immortal 


Sermon on the Mount, spoke these words to Man... “YE ARE THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


A full color reproduction of this illustration, 9 x 10% suitable for framing, will be sent upon 
request. Write to Advertising Department F, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia, 
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